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hutdown Vacations 
Strangely enough, vacations can be a headache as well as 
i pleasure—for employers, that is. There are eligibility 
oblems to straighten out, vacation pay to compute, and. 
hedules to outline. And then there is the biggest question 
all—shutdown or stagger? 
The pros and cons of shutdown vacations, and there are 
mite a few, are discussed in an article beginning on page 
$9. For some companies, such as utilities and public serv- 
tks, there is no problem because the nature of the business 
fjecludes a shutdown. But others who have a choice weigh 
ymparative production pace, costs, maintenance and re- 
jirs, and employee morale. For more on the vacation 
‘eture, turn to “Why Shutdown Vacations?” 
| 
| 


| lt Money That Counts? 

|Few executives would dispute the advantages of having 

‘prkers that stick with a company over the years. Lower 

‘jmnover figures generally mean greater efficiency and higher 

joductivity, which are certainly desirable from the com- 

‘}ny’s viewpoint. 

'|To help achieve this, companies have long been giving 

‘}me sort of special recognition to employees who build up 

‘in-, fifteen- and twenty-year service records. Often this 

jeognition comes in the form of pins and watches. But some 

mpanies feel that the recognition would be more meaning- 

q if it carried a $ sign. Why not express appreciation of 

jese employees by giving them wage increases based on 

jagth of service? 

'|This is what a small number of companies are doing. The 

pry starting on the next page gives in detail the plans of 

‘pyen companies that provide wage premiums for long- 

{vice employees, with Joe, a hypothetical worker, showing 

bw the individual makes out under the various company 
ans. 

e © e 

| Counseling the Answer? 

| Waste of the time or skill of even the lowest employee on 


‘je company ladder is inefficient. And when waste of human 
ptential occurs on higher levels, it is even more expensive. 


\ 
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How can this waste be avoided? How can a company 
make sure that its employees are performing at their top 
capacity? One way, of course, is simply to fire anyone who 
is below par, but this does not insure that the above-average 
employee will function at his highest efficiency. 

Counseling in industry is still a controversial answer to 
this problem, but it is an answer that some companies have 
adopted with considerable enthusiasm. The Round Table, 
“Counseling Employees and Managers,” looks at counseling 
in industry—what it is, what it isn’t—and comes up with 
some interesting suggestions. The story starts on page 172. 


Student Training Program 

Do company-supported student training programs really 
pay off? And if so, to whose advantage? Does a company 
end up with a better working staff, or is it really saddled with 
giving some free instruction to students who will walk off 
at the end of the course to take a job somewhere else? 

The National City Bank of New York can supply a con- 
crete answer based on some concrete experience. Student 
instruction programs do pay off, and what’s more, to the 
benefit of everyone concerned. Even though there are no 
commitments on either side, this three-year-old program 
has consistently brought more and better employees to the 
bank. The improvement in turnover rate, work skill and 
employee morale has meant that the instruction program is 
here to stay. Turn to “Student Instruction Program” on 
page 174. 


Cost of Living Steady 

Stability marks the current consumer price trend. The 
present plateau stands about 10% above pre-Korean levels 
and is slightly below the post-Korean peak of last summer. 
Gains in one sector are offset by declines in another. For 
example, over the last few months food prices have declined 
modestly while rentals have maintained their slow but steady 
upward movement. : 

These developments and a brief discussion of the latest 
statistics on employment, wages, labor turnover and wage 
settlements are contained in an article prepared by the 
Statistical Division beginning on page 182. 


Wage Increases for Long Service 


Here are the formal plans of eleven companies that 


reward their long-service employees with extra cash in the pay envelope 


ECOGNITION of employees with long and faith- 

ful service has taken many forms. The service 
pin, the gold watch, the extra week’s vacation have all 
been major items in the list of tangible awards. Far 
less prevalent is that most tangible of all awards— 
extra cash in the pay envelope. 

Monetary awards for long service are usually given 
in the form of bonuses on service anniversaries. Seldom 
does the company make the service award an increase 
in the employee’s regular pay. 

In a study made by Tue Conrerence Boarp in 
1941,1 only one of 114 companies reported that it gave 
automatic increases based on length of service. A 
more recent survey” shows that only six out of 301 
companies, less than 2%, granted supplements to 
regular compensation every payday. 

But since many executives are interested in excep- 
tional as well as prevalent practices, the Board has 
studied the plans of eleven companies under which 
the employee receives recognition for length of service 
in each paycheck. All have formal ‘plans providing a 
current-payment length-of-service premium. 

These pay plans fall into two categories: 


e Length-of-service increases. This type of plan 
calls for an increase in wages to all employees who 
have completed a specified number of years’ service, 
the amount increasing with the years of service. 


e Over-the-maximum increases. The second type of 
plan provides that employees who have reached the 
maximum rate of their job and would normally not 
be eligible for further increases will nevertheless 
receive an increase after they have been at the top 
of their grade a specified period. 


LENGTH-OF-SERVICE INCREASES 


The five plans which grant pay increases after a 
specified period of service in the company differ widely 
in eligibility requirements and pay provisions. (See 
Table 1.) About the only characteristic shared by all 
is that increases are more or less automatic. Merit is 
not a consideration in granting them. 

This can be illustrated by looking at the past, 

+ Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 29, “Recognizing Long Service,” 
1941. 


? Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 106, “Recognition for Long 
Service,” 1950. 


present and future experiences of Joe, a hypothetica 
employee, who has just completed twenty years’ serv 
ice in each of the five companies. He would have re 
ceived at least four length-of-service increases in eacl 
company, the first as long as nineteen years ago ii 
one company. In three of the companies he mai 
anticipate even more raises for his length of service. 


Company A 


When Joe had been with Company A five years, h 
first began to enjoy the benefits of the company’ 
“time service bonus.” At that time, he received a 59 
increase in his hourly base rate. He has since receivet 
three other increases based on his length of service 
After ten years his base rate was boosted 5% more an 
after fifteen years he got another 5%. He has jus 
received his fourth increase of 5% with the completior 
of twenty years with the company. Joe can lool 
forward to one more 5% increase in another five years 
Then he will have finished the full cycle of the plat 
and will be receiving 25% over his base rate. 

Company A explains that it has no rate ranges a 
such for its hourly paid jobs and that the time servic 
bonus, in a way, takes the place of rate ranges. In it 
employee handbook, the company has this to sa} 
about its plan: 


“Management realizes that opportunities for advance 
ment to higher-paid positions do not always come to thos 
in the lower-paid and less responsible positions as rapid]; 
as some might wish. Therefore, many years ago this plat 
for automatic increases in pay based on the length of serv 
ice was established. The intent was to permit the buildin; 
up of mutual respect and confidence based on long con 
tinuous contacts and put a value on loyalty and reliability 
without which no enterprise can be fully successful. It wa: 
hoped that this plan would encourage the worker to avoit 
the waste involved in frequent changes of jobs, and sav’ 
the employer the expense of frequently breaking in ne¥ 
men for the various jobs in the mill.” 


Company B 

If Joe were a clerk or supervisor in Company B, é 
life insurance company, he would have worked tet 
years before receiving a length-of-service increase ©: 
$1.25 per week. Every three years thereafter, regard 


less of any increases he may have gotten under thi 
company’s merit increase plan, he would receive a 50 
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‘ats-a-week adjustment. He got his last service in- 
ease on his nineteenth anniversary with the com- 
pay. Now, as a twenty-year service man, Joe is 
reiving $2.25 a week in addition to his regular salary. 
I two more years, and every three years thereafter, 
h will continue to add 50-cent increases to his wages 
oder the service plan. 

These i increases, Company B says, are not intended 
al ‘salary increases, “but merely adjustments in the 
lagth-of-service element. While each adjustment may 
sm small in itself, the principal goal of the length- 
oservice payment is to give some recognition and 
dferential among employees who may be doing work 

the same base salary but who have a significant 
dference in the time they have been employed by 
t2 company.” 

i| 
Ompany C 

After twenty years with Company C, Joe is getting 
aj j-cents-an-hour bonus in each pay envelope through 
t2 company’s length-of-service plan. He got his first 
trent boost after three years, and then added a 
pony after six, nine, twelve and eighteen years of 
stvice. In four years he will get another cent. After 
tirty years with the company he will be getting 7 


eats an hour, the ceiling on the company’s supple- 
ental pay plan. 


n 
Ompany D 


After twenty years’ service, Joe is in Company D’s 
longevity pay bracket of 5 cents an hour in addi- 


__ 


Table 1: Length-of-Service Increases 


Minimum 


Years’ Is ss erit 
| Service 


Required onctres 
“mpany in Company tion? 


Amount of Increase Allowed 


1A 5 No 5% after 5 years; 10% after 10 
years; 15% after 15 years; 20% 
after 20 years; 25% after 25 years 
and over. 

iB 10 No $1.25 a week after 10 years; in- 
creases of $.50 a week every 3 
| years thereafter. 


1¢ an hour after $ years; 2¢ an 
hour after 6 years; 3¢ an hour 
after 9 years; 4¢ an hour after 12 
years; 5¢ an hour after 18 years; 
6¢ an hour after 24 years; 7¢ an 
hour after 30 years. 

2¢ an hour for 5-10 years; 3¢ an 
hour for 10-15 years; 4¢ an hour 
for 15-20 years; 5¢ an hour for 20 
years and over. 

5% after 1 year; 6% after 2 years; 
7% after 3 years; 8% after 4 
years; 9% after 5 years; 10% 
after 10 years; 11% after 20 years 
and over. 


+ Not specified. 
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tion to his job rate. The company’s plan is only a few 
years old. But had the plan been in effect fifteen years 
ago, when Joe had already put in five years with the 
company, he would have gotten his first 2-cents-an- 
hour increase then. Every five years thereafter he 
would have gotten another cent. 

This company, like Company A, has no rate ranges. 
When it started a postwar program of doubling its 
labor force, it found its older employees unhappy 
about new employees attaining the job rates so quick- 
ly. “The length-of-service award was very well re- 
ceived,” the company writes, “and today still serves 
its original purpose.” 


Company E 


Upon entering his fifty-third week of service for 
Company E, Joe got his first length-of-service increase 
of 5% in addition to his regular wages. In the nine- 
teen years since then, he has received six more raises. 
They were 1% increases awarded after two, three, 
four, five, ten and twenty years of service. Now, 
working at 11% above his regular rate, Joe has experi- 
enced the full benefits of the company’s plan and will 
get no further increases for service alone. 

Company E reports that its plan, in effect since 
1920, was established to encourage continuation with 
the company. “In relation to other practices,” the 
company says, “our employees class ‘service wage’ as 
first—ahead of pensions and hospitalization insurance 
—since it is a daily benefit and shows in the pay 
envelope each week.” 


OVER-THE-MAXIMUM INCREASES 


Length-of-service increases are com- 
paratively simple to administer and gen- 


peated erally create no great complications in 
Allowed the wage program. But this is not the 


5 case with increases that go over the 
maximum of the rate range. Two pri- 
mary considerations are involved in de- 
ciding whether to grant such increases. 
On the one hand, the principle of pay- 
ing for the job rather than’ for the indi- 
% vidual has been used in formulating an 
efficient wage program. When this prin- 

ciple is discarded, other deviations easily 

follow. And a wage structure dotted with 

red circle rates defeats the purpose of a 

4 formal wage administration program. 
This accounts for much of the reluctance 

to jump a man over the top of his range. 

7 On the other hand is the desire to rec- 
ognize the employee who has steadily 

and faithfully served the company but 

who is not promotable. Competent and 
deserving though he may be, he can go 


No 
restriction 
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no higher because, with his abilities, he is in the job he 
can do best. Is he to spend his remaining years with 
the company—and they may be many—with no rate 
increase? 

Six companies in the Board’s study have answered 
this question by adopting plans that grant over-the- 
maximum increases under certain conditions. 

Unlike the automatic length-of-service increases 
discussed earlier, however, rigid specifications govern 
the granting of increases over the top of the range in 
the six companies studied. Usually, the number of 
years’ service required is greater; the total number of 
increases allowed over the maximum is more limited; 
and merit is a prime consideration in all cases. (See 


Table 2.) 
Company F 


Company F's special merit increase plan was in- 
stalled over ten years ago and is now included in the 
company-union agreement. Fairly stringent require- 
ments mark this plan. Employees may be considered 
for a special merit increase only when they have: 


“1. Reached the maximum rate of their labor grade; 

“2, Been continuously employed for at least two years 
plus the duration of any approved leave of absence; 

“3. Not had an individual wage increase for at least one 
year; 

“4. No opportunity or capacity at that time for pro- 
motion or transfer to a higher-grade job; 

“5. Qualified as outstanding employees on the basis of 
their ratings for the last two years and their attendance 
and safety records.” 


Only one such increase may be given an employee, 
and he must maintain his “excellent” rating to keep 
the increase. Once he has received the special merit 


Table 2: Over-the-Maximum Increases 


Minimum Years’ Is 
Service Required: Merit a 


Company InCompany At Maz. of Range tion? 


F 2 1 Yes n.s.* 
G 10 3 Yes 


Considera- Amount of Increase Over 
the Maximum Allowed 


5% of salary, no oftener No restrictions 
than every 3 years. 


. 


increase, an employee may not be given a furthe 

merit or promotion increase except if an opportunit 

for promotion suddenly presents itself. 
The company advises its foremen: 


“Since it represents the last rung on the ladder of pre 
motion after an employee has progressed as far as hi 
ability or opportunity will carry him through merit o 
promotion, an S.M. recommendation should be restricte 
to the most worthy employees in a department. It | 
management’s recognition of outstanding continuous pel 
formance and service.” 
Company G 

Company G’s policy, too, stresses that its plan pro 
vides additional rewards for merit, limited by servie 
requirements. “The justification for this policy,” th 
company writes, “was based on the fact that sud 
increases would normally go to long-service employee 
who were loyal to the company and a stabilizing in 
fluence on the younger and newer employees.” 

The plan provides that employees whose salarie 
are at or above the maximum of their range, or les 
than 5% below the maximum, may be considered fo 
increases up to 5% of their salary. There is no restric 
tion on the number of such increases, but there mus 
be a minimum lapse of three years since the employee’ 
last merit increase. The employee must have at leas 
ten years’ ‘service with the company before he i 
eligible. 


Company H 
A provision in Company H’s salary plan allow: 
“deserved merit or length-of-service increases” afte 
ten years’ service to all employees up to and includin; 
those who are one step higher in salary grade that 
general foremen. The plal 
allows them to exceed th 
maximum of their salar} 
range by one half of 1% 0 
No. of base minimum salary fo 
epekee each year of service. Fo 
ies example, an employee with 
1 twenty years’ service whost 
monthly salary range 1 
$400-600 may go to $640; 


H 10 n.s.* Yes@ dncrenee = ae aoe No restrictions twenty years’ service at on' 
1% of base minimum for half of 1% for each yea 
each year of service. equals 10%. Ten per cen! 

I 15 3 Yes 5% above maximum; sec- 2 of the minimum ($400) 
‘<jeon a dk Hi lena equals $40. Forty dollar 

dded to his maximum 

J : 5 Yes 8% after 5 years; 6% after 5 * 

5) 10 years; 9% ake? 20 ($600) equals $640. | 
ee he we er Company H says thatit 

K 5 n.s.* Yes 5% after & years; 10% 2 plan is principally _ 
after 10 years. to take care of those wht 

* Not specified jobs are such that thi 


& May be “deserved merit or length-of-service increases.” 


(Continued on page : 
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| Why Shutdown Vacations? 


The pros and cons of a company shutting down for a vacation period are 


I examined, and one company’s experience with shutdown is outlined 


ployees: “At one minute past twelve tonight 
ya can begin thinking about your 1953 vacations.” 
dmployees are not the only ones who start plan- 
aig vacations when a hew year rolls around. Chances 
m, employers put in more time planning than do 
. There are eligibility problems to straight- 
sout, vacation pay to start computing, and vacation 
«edules to plan. And with vacation scheduling comes 
i question that crops up annually—shut down or 
gger? 

for service industries such as utilities, public trans- 
e(tation, distributive trades, and financial institu- 
fins, the customers provide an emphatic answer: 
‘igger vacations so that services are constantly avail- 
se. Some manufacturing companies are in a similar 
og They produce on order and stock no inven- 
cies. Their period of heaviest demand may cor- 
spond with the normal vacation season. For them, 
‘9, a shutdown is out. Even if production demands 
%) not seasonal, some believe their sales activity 
wuld be hampered by a plant shutdown. These com- 
pales stagger vacations. Some schedule vacations on 
syear-round basis so that time off is not too concen- 
ited during the summer months. 

‘n certain manufacturing industries, the production 
»cess itself precludes a shutdown. In steel and glass 
ic example, furnaces must be kept going. The cooling 
» and heating up process makes a one- or two-week 
slttdown impractical. Also, the continuing processes 
othe oil and chemical industries make staggered vaca- 
tins more feasible. 

B3ut some other manufacturers do not have these 
pyblems. Production is a stop and go operation. 
Mterials in process of production or machinery are 
q affected by closing the plant for a weekend or a 


v DECEMBER 31, one company told its em- 


a 


a 


S 


ger period. Many can schedule deliveries. And 
sisonal demands may occur in other than the sum- 
ar months. Unless production demands are unusual- 


veation plans. Why? What advantages have they 
fand in this practice? 

“When vacations are staggered, production staggers 
.’ This seems to be the consensus of twenty- 
companies contacted by the Board. As one 
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company puts it: “A staggered vacation system 
depletes the departments below the point where 
they can function efficiently.’ Another adds the 
fact that a backlog of production builds up because 
of the lack of competent apprentices. Then when the 
regulars do come back, says a third, “everyone wants 
to know where he’s been, what he’s done and so on and 
so on, and there is continuous disruption for a period 
of some three or four months.” 


ADVANTAGES OF SHUTDOWNS 


A vacation shutdown overcomes most of these and 
other problems, according to companies that shut 
down. When they compare their present shutdown 
plans with the staggered vacation practices, they find 
advantages in terms of production, costs, maintenance, 
and employee relations. 


Production Advantages 


A key advantage found in the shutdown as against 
the staggered vacation plan is that prodvstion is main- 
tained at an even pace. The full complement of em- 
ployees are retained at their regular jobs. This elimi- 
nates the many operating difficulties that the majority 
of companies experience when employees continually 
break up the production schedule for their vaca- 
tions. 

One company sums it up this way: “Our operations 
are dependent upon each other and we do not carry 
inventories of semifinished parts. So granting of in- 
dividual requests for vacation would cause too much 
interference with production planning.” A small plant 
explains that under a staggered plan it could not keep 
work assigned to the right people at the right time in 
order to deliver to customers: “The shutdown mini- 
mizes this if the customers also shut down.” 

The fact that the companies’ customers also shut 
down is an important factor in the decision to eliminate 
staggered vacations. As expressed by one company: 
“Our company is in an industry that generally follows 
a shutdown plan. In such a case, staggered vacations 
would reduce production and cause inconvenience to 
customers when they are operating at full force. If 
we did not shut down there would also be the problem 
of storing inventories while our customers shut down.” 

Of course, a backlog of orders builds up while the 
company is not operating. But some companies find 
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this backlog easily beaten when their experienced men 
return from vacation. 


Costs 


Closely tied in with these production advantages 
found in shutdown vacations is the comparative cost 
factor. Some companies find it less costly to shut down 
than to stagger. As summarized by one of these com- 
panies: “The principal advantage to us of shutting 
down is the fact that vacations come without hiring 
and training replacements on semiskilled and skilled 
occupations throughout an extended vacation season. 
It has been our experience that we have not lost any 
production as a result of our shutdown; the ineffi- 
ciencies and cost of hiring and training replacements 
are considered far greater than the absolute loss in 
production during a shutdown period.” 

Not only are replacement and training costs elimi- 
nated, but other companies point out that premium 
payments to relief operators are cut. “We pay more 
to people who cover for those absent,” writes one com- 
pany, “and receive less productive results.” The ac- 
counting costs involved in vacation pay are cut, too, 
because all, or almost all, employees are paid at one 
time. 

Also, in terms of lower costs, some companies point 
out that time lost in talking about vacations is cut 
considerably. “All the prevacation ‘Farewells’ and 
postvacation ‘Welcome Backs’ are concentrated into 
a short period.” 


Maintenance and Repairs 


Not only are the hellos and good-bys concentrated, 
but so is the opportunity for maintenance and repairs. 
To most companies that shut down, this is one of the 
outstanding advantages of this type of vacation. In 
many of their plants, operations are continuous. The 
companies find it impractical to do repair work or 
rearrange machinery while regular operations con- 
tinue. During a shutdown, these companies point out, 
a skeletal force of skilled tradesmen can perform the 
needed repair work without endangering employees 
or affecting production. 


Employee Relations 


For their employees, the companies see several ad- 
vantages in the shutdown vacations. They can plan 
their vacations well in advance. No production sched- 
ule and no one with greater seniority will force 
them to switch dates. If friends or members of a 
family work together, they can take their vacations 
together, Knowing that the whole plant is shut down, 
comments one company, a man need not worry how 
well or how poorly the replacement is doing on his 
job. 

Some companies also point out that when they 
staggered vacations, some employees were overloaded 


4 
by covering for the vacationers. Other compan 
report that staggered vacations forced a slowdo\ 
for some employees. One of them explains: “A shi 
down avoids an enforced slowdown for piecework« 
whose supply might be curtailed by vacations in oth 
departments.” 


DISADVANTAGES OF SHUTDOWNS 


Most of the companies contacted concede th 
there are disadvantages to their shutdown practi 
The main disadvantages cited concern production a: 
employees. . 

In terms of production, several companies menti 
that special orders are a problem. One says that 
special order means it must call back employe 
Another reports that it keeps a skeleton crew 
hand in case of special orders. A third says th 
special orders may be delayed. Still another compa 
says that because of its shutdown practice, such spec 
orders may be lost to the company. It explains: ‘ 
certain kind of product might be needed but cot 
not be produced during the shutdown. Then, af 
the shutdown period, if the plant is running 
capacity, there is a production loss which cannot 
made up.” 

Other disadvantages cited include one compan: 
complaint that, after a shutdown, it takes about 
week to get back into full production. Then too, thi 
is the problem of scheduling shipments to custom 
in a manner that will not handicap their manufact 
ing operations if they do not shut down, or shut do 
at a different date. 

In terms of disadvantages to employees, compan 
cannot satisfy everyone in their choice of the sit 
down time. A few companies report requests for ex! 
time off so that employees can vacation with work 
wives who cannot get off at the same time. Otl 
companies recognize that their employees may I 
like a vacation during July or August, They lo 
forward to the hunting season or winter sports. Sot 
companies have had to alter shutdown plans to mi 
this demand. A few have either changed the dates 
eliminated shutdowns entirely. 

Then, too, if many plants in the area shut do’ 
at the same time, vacation facilities may be crowd 
One company last year switched its shutdown sched 
to avoid the jam that its employees found at th 
favorite resorts. 

A strong objection to shutdown vacations fr 
one company emphasizes that understudy person 
are not given a chance to work at their superio 
jobs. 


Employees with Less Than Full Vacation 


By and large, the main employee problem fac 
by companies that shut down concerns those é 
ployees not entitled to full vacation pay for the shi 
down period. Most of these companies shut do 
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jr two weeks. And most of them have employees 
‘ho, because of short service, are not eligible for 
vo weeks’ vacation pay. Companies recognize that 
je shutdown in such cases forces the employees to 
ike time off without pay. 

Some employees seek unemployment compensation 
uring such brief layoffs. Half of the companies con- 
vcted mentioned that their employees are eligible 
r unemployment compensation after a one-week 
laiting period. However, a few report that they 
ve lost men who have gone to other companies 
ther than lose their pay during the shutdown 
riod. 

| To cut down employees’ pay losses, more than half 
f the companies surveyed offered work to these peo- 
le. Through jobs on the maintenance crews or skele- 
on production crews, some of the companies can keep 
‘large part of the vacation ineligibles on the payroll. 
everal companies report combining a partial shut- 
own of one week with a complete shutdown for 
nother week. Employees eligible for two weeks’ vaca- 
jon pay take both weeks off. Those eligible for only 
ne week, or less than a week, work during the partial 
hutdown. 


SCHOLARSHIP plan recently announced by 
the Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
wrovides for grants-in-aid to the colleges at which the 
jcholarships are used. The scholarships, which are 
ypen to graduates of high schools and preparatory 
jchools in the United States, cover the complete cost 
of tuition for a full four-year academic course, plus 
reasonable allowances for necessary books and fees. 
‘n addition, the participating colleges will receive from 
Union Carbide an annual grant-in-aid of $600 for each 
jcholarship awarded. Of this, $500 is a grant to the 
sollege to assist in offsetting overhead and expense 
veyond the amount covered by the tuition. The addi- 
tional $100 is a separate allowance toward the ex- 
benses of a faculty advisor. 

_ With the realization that tuition payments cover 
only a portion of the cost of a college education, a 
aumber of companies in their scholarship programs 
hre now supplementing tuition payments with grants 
to the institutions for general expenses. Awards paid 
py the Ford Motor Company Fund, for instance, cover 
he scholarship winners’ full tuition and academic fees, 
and a stipend toward their living costs. When a winner 
elects to attend a private college or university, the 
und makes a supplementary contribution to the in- 
stitution at the rate of $500 a year. 

The scholarship program of the American Can 
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Another method used by many companies is 


scheduling the shutdown to include a summer holiday 
—usually July Fourth, but in a few cases Labor Day. 
Pay for the unworked holiday then cuts down on the 
pay loss to the employee who receives only partial 
pay for the shutdown period. One company has two 
shutdown periods—one at the end of August includes 
Labor Day; the other at the end of the year includes 
Christmas and New Year’s Day. This split shutdown 
serves not only to raise pay during plant closing, but 


also eliminates the problem of tardiness and absentee- 
ism during the Christmas period. 

Despite these disadvantages, the consensus among 
the companies that shut down is that the advantages 
in terms of production, cost, maintenance and em- 
ployee relations far outweight the disadvantages cited. 


HOW ONE COMPANY MADE A DECISION 


The Piasecki Helicopter Corporation in Morton, 
Pennsylvania, late last year decided to scrap its stag- 
gered vacation plan. This decision was based on an 
analysis of its own production problems, relations with 
its dealers, and the effect on the employees. 

(Continued on page 192) 


Scholarship Plans Include Grants-in-Aid to Schools 


Company grants $500 annually to the college or uni- 
versity for each scholarship winner in attendance, in 
addition to the tuition cost. Awards are made to sons 
and daughters of Canco employees and to young em- 
ployees of the company. 

The Standard Oil Company of Indiana awards un- 
dergraduate scholarships in a number of schools in 
the Midwest. A check of $1,000 is sent by the company 
to the school for each scholarship granted. Half of 
this is for tuition; the other half goes to the depart- 
ment of chemistry to assist in providing books, equip- 
ment or other assets that will help attract and train 
students. 

Supplementary grants are being made for fellow- 
ships as well as for scholarships. The Frank B. Jewett 
fellowships made by the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
grant $3,000 to the recipient and $1,500 to the insti- 
tution at which he chooses to do his research. 

Benefits under the General Electric Company’s fel- 
lowship award program were increased last year by 
raising the amounts granted to the students and by 
company grants of $1,200 per student to the colleges 
or universities which they attend. Grants to the stu- 
dents are used for their own living expenses. The 
grants to the institutions are used to cover tuition 
and other related costs. Originally, the students paid 
their tuition from their own awards. 
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Counseling Employees and Managers 


This is a summary of the Round Table conference held 
at the 337th meeting of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. The chairman was Randall B. Hamrick, Direc- 
tor, Bridgeport Community Advisory Service Center in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Panel Members were: 


John A. Bromer, Assistant Personnel Director and 
Director, Employee Counseling Center, Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America, Newark, New 
Jersey. 


Robert S. Dunham, Assistant General Industrial Re- 
lations Manager, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, 
Michigan. 


Reverend Clifford H. Peace, Pastor-Counselor, R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 


Robert J. Davis, Executive Vice-President, Warner- 
Hudnut, Inc. 


CHAIRMAN HAMRICK: In America today, per- 
haps for the first time, we are unable to allow an 
individual to waste his life or his talent. Possibly 
during other periods, if a man chose to waste his 
life or his talent, it was his own affair. But in 1953, 
for an individual or a company to waste talent is a 
downright unpatriotic act. Along with other freedom- 
loving countries, America today has to use its 160 
million people to outthink and outproduce more than 
2 billion people in communist-dominated countries. 

We have not been doing a particularly good job 
in terms of the utilization of our human resources. 
Many companies risk and spend the entire value of 
their physical plants every four months for the most 
perishable commodity in this world, the time-skill of 
their employees.1 So we naturally are all concerned 
today with how to discover, train, develop, challenge 
and inspire our American manpower to its highest 
potential. 

Recently the president of a company came to me 
and said: “I must find a man with a physics back- 
ground to do research in our laboratory, and I am 
willing to leave the salary open. I must find the man.” 

About the same time a young man came to our 
service for appraisal and we found he was a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania with a major 


+The annual payroll of many manufacturing companies is equal 
to several times the value of the physical plant. 


in physics, a brilliant but a very quiet, retiring you 
man. He said, “I am not dissatisfied with my emplc 
ment, but I believe I should be using whatever talet 
I may have in some more effective way.” 

Imagine my surprise when [| found that this m 
was working in the abrasive pit of the same compa 
looking for the physicist! 

We are distressed daily by the loss of work ti 
and effectiveness that is drained away because 
extra pressures on the individual or tensions whi 
we believe could be alleviated rather easily, th 
releasing the potential of that individual for effect 
workmanship in the job situation. 

I would like to take one moment to define # 
word “counseling” in terms of that job. Counseli 
in the past has too often been thought of as soi 
kind of advice giving, or‘off-the-hip suggestion, 
telling somebody what to do. That is not the conte 
of this word to which we are addressing our attenti 
now. We believe that counseling is descriptive of mu 
that happens in the immediate person-to-pers 
contact in the job experience. 


The Professional Counselor 


John A. Bromer 


Our counseling center was begun in October, 19 
to provide a place where an employee could co 
to get help in understanding and working out a 80 
tion to any problem which might be bothering hi 
The executives who planned our activities with 
felt that a disturbed or unhappy person would 
inadequate on his job, not because of lack of abil 
or any willful slow down, but simply because he v 
not free to give full attention to his work. é 

Many people with personal problems or questi 
about themselves and their relationships with ot 
people have come to the counseling center for he 
By the end of 1952, we had seen about 1,500 peoj 
representing about one-sixth of our population. Pr 
tically all of these clients had come to us on their 0 
initiative. 

There has been a steady increase in the number 
interviews that have been requested and schedu 
since our work began. At the same time the dut 


and responsibilities of the counselors have increas 
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1; we have found new ways of being useful to em- 
joyees and to management. 

For example, just to mention a couple of things, 
aroughout our service in the company we have given 
hat we think of as an educational service to new 
nployees and also to groups of employees already 

the job. In meetings with these people we have 
aniseed the functions of the counseling center and 
ien gone on into a discussion of difficult interpersonal 
oblems. 
Also, we have been consulted quite frequently by 
‘anagement — including top-management people — 
bat ways of handling personnel problems. And 
ymetimes we have been asked to comment about 
jected changes in personnel policy. 
| Our preretirement counseling program, which began 
most two years ago, has provided, I think, substan- 
al help to some of our older employees. 

a 

We have recorded as accurately as possible com- 
lJaints made by our clients about the company and 
‘bout their jobs. We have submitted an analysis of 
hese complaints each year, anonymously reported. 
juch reports, of course, do not give as representative 
| picture of the attitudes of employees as a carefully 
lanned attitude survey, but they do add a dimen- 
ion to the information obtained from an attitude 
ryey, because we can get estimates of the intensity 
f these feelings and their seriousness. 
| “But our main purpose is to provide help for all 
mployees. Some of the people who come to see us 
eem to want only a chance to sound off about their 
celings toward supervisors or the things the company 
3 doing. In other instances, an employee who has 
ome in with a complaint has changed his whole 
ocus after as little as one hour of counseling. What 
eems to happen is that the emotional release obtained 
ee telling someone about the situation clears the 
ir for the employee. He is then free to see the situa- 
jon more objectively and even to begin to examine 
lis own role, his own part in creating the situation 
hat he is complaining about. In such cases, the em- 
jloyee has often developed a plan of action, tried it 
jut, and frequently eliminated a lot of the feeling 
lei brought to us originally. 
| The backbone of our work, of course, is personal 
founseling with individuals and groups of employees. 
i this work we use what is called a client-centered 
pproach. We try to help the employee make a careful 
ind analytical examination of his problem, and then 
ielp him work out a solution which satisfies him. 
| In a small but significant percentage of cases the 
imployee presents a picture of severe maladjustment, 
‘motional illness, or something approaching it. In such 
we feel we have special responsibilities. In co- 
peration with our health service we try to get these 
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persons to recognize their need for psychiatric atten- 
tion. 

I will try to summarize our work with employees 
about to retire. First, they experience a therapeutic 
gain. By sharing their experiences and talking about 
their plans in group meetings, these older men and 
women have been strengthened to meet their prob- 
lems. 

It is interesting to note that at the beginning those 
who retired experienced a real shock. They showed 
all the usual signs—confusion and anxiety about the 
future, excited emotional tone, inability to come to 
grips with the fact that they were actually going to 
retire, and a general feeling of loneliness and useless- 
ness. 

Those who retired near the end of the sessions 
talked about their fears and made their plans before 
the final day arrived. As a result they seemed better 
able to’ cope with the actual experience of retirement. 

We feel that a second gain from these meetings was 
educational. Information was given to these people 
about health, Social Security, and job possibilities after 
retirement. We used a relatively unstructured ap- 
proach, brought the people together, let them talk, 
and so on. 

A third gain from this program, we feel, came 
through developing a feeling of importance. These 
men and women began to see themselves in a special 
role with a mission to perform. They felt a responsi- 
bility to consider the company retirement policies 
and to report the feelings of retired folks to company 
management. 

We have not found that our work reduces the 
supervisor’s interest in counseling his employees. 
Although some shy away from any kind of counseling, 
the usual effect of the program seems to be the 
reverse. With the knowledge that the counselor is 
there to help him if he wants it, the supervisor feels 
more like tackling a difficult personnel case or trying 
to help a disturbed employee. This thing is catching. 


Performance Appraisal as a 


Coaching Method 
Robert S. Dunham 


We are vitally interested in building and main- 
taining a strong and aggressive management team at 
Ford. We want each member of our management to 
make the most of his own abilities according to his 
own potential for advancement and according to 
the needs of our organization. 

To guide a real program of self-development and 


(Continued on page 194) 


Student Instruction Program 


O SPECIAL induction training plans pay off? 

The National City Bank of New York answers 
with an emphatic “yes.” The bank points to its three- 
year-old student instruction program as one which has 
done much to recruit white collar workers who have 
the necessary personality, training, and interest in a 
banking career. 

The student instruction program is a pre-employ- 
ment, after-school, organized course of instruction con- 
ducted by the National City Bank. It is designed to 
give selected high school seniors orientation in the 
general functions and workings of a bank as well as a 
specific occupational skill. 

The course—which is just a part of a broader re- 
cruiting and induction effort—also serves as an addi- 
tional medium for recruitment screening. The trainees 
who drop out, National City feels, are the very ones 
who would have resigned or would have been released 
soon after employment. And employer and employee 
are both saved time and expense when drop-outs 
occur before actual employment takes place. 

Turnover figures for the first two years of operation 
offer objective evidence that the student instruction 
program pays off in dollars and cents. Since only about 
40% of all new high school graduates hired are in- 
ducted through this program, the bank can compare 
the turnover rates for those inducted in the regular 
way with those hired through the student instruction 
program. (See the Table.) The figures are based on 
groups of about 100 cases each. The comparison con- 
firms management’s opinion that new hires from the 
special program are more likely to remain with the 
bank than those inducted through usual procedures, 


HOW THE PROGRAM WORKS 


The student instruction program extends for thir- 
teen weeks or approximately fifty class hours. Classes 
meet after school twice each week from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
There are about eighty to 200 students selected for 
each program. The programs are conducted twice a 
year to serve both the February and June graduates. 
Timing is so arranged that the end of the course pre- 
cedes graduation by two or three weeks. 

The course is set up in two major divisions. First 
there is a general course in the functions of banks. 
This familiarizes the students with what banks do, 
why they do it and, to some extent, how it is done. 
Lectures, movies, demonstrations and other training 
media accentuate not only the technical side of the 


work but also the idea of service to the community- 
the basis for good public relations. 

The second major division involves instruction i 
an occupational skill. In building a work skill, tl 
student may choose typing, filing, or adding machin 
Skills are taught by trained supervisors right in tl 
bank. Students, however, do not handle “live” wor 
until near the end of the course and then only to “g 
the feel of it.” 

Usually, lectures and other instruction in the gener 
course on banking are conducted in an auditoriw 
called the “little theater.” But there is no standa1 
class time observed uniformly by each group. Sin 
the size of the groups vary, there is flexible scheduliz 
of classes, which are adjusted to the needs of the pa 
ticular group. Furthermore, the number in each grou 
who elect typing, filing or adding machine training w: 
differ. Therefore each group is treated somewhat di 
ferently, according to its size and the needs of t 
individuals. 

Each student has a performance chart, a sort | 
weekly report card, on which his instructor records h 
progress. The supervisors who do the training try | 
take a personal interest in each student. Every effo 
is made to capitalize on the strong competitive spit 
of the students and there is a conscious attempt 1 
continue the ideals of good scholarship learned | 
school. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


Representatives of the personnel department | 
National City who regularly work with the schools ¢ 
the recruitment of new employees also handle ther 
cruitment of students for the course. Seniors who wis 


Turnover Comparisons 


Length Per Cent of Separations of High | 
Turnover eB of. School Graduates Hired Via: 
4 ervice SS eee 
Comperieons at Time of Student Instruction Usual 
Separation ‘Program Procedures 
Less than 
$ months 8.9 19.2 
June Grads 11a 
1952 Less than 
6 months 18.7 25.8 
Se 13.3 97.7 
June Grads 
1951 Less than 
G-auonthe 19.6 32.7 


a eee a 
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) be accepted, for the student instruction program 
tually go through the same employment procedures 
hd are required to meet the same personal, educa- 
‘onal and occupational standards required of new 
nployees. Recruiters work with the schools in the 
reliminary selection of candidates for the course. 
these young people are then referred to the main 
ice of the bank where applications, interviews, tests, 
ad other normal employment techniques help in the 
aal selection of those who are to take the course. 
|The number of students selected for each group 
epends entirely on the estimated needs of the bank 
ad varies considerably from course to course. 


EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS 


Students are not employees of the bank. They are 
fi paid a salary during their training but they are 
ven money for carfare and other necessary expenses 
: getting to and from the bank twice each week. 

' Participation in the course implies no definite com- 
uitment on either side. If a student finds that he is 
ot adapted to the work or does not like it, he is 
erfectly free to drop out. If instructors find students 
ho are not making the proper progress and correction 
oes not seem possible, a review of the case between 
ll concerned may result in a drop-out. But drop-outs 
e not frequent. Psychological and clerical aptitude 
sts given during the recruitment process are used to 
Ip insure that all those selected are suited to such 
sitions. 

| With rare exceptions, all students who complete the 
ourse go to work for the bank. Employment at this 
bet becomes a relatively simple matter since nearly 
1 the formalities were previously completed before 
ae course started. 

| Both the student and the bank are ready to accept 
ane other. And National City points to this as one 
f the intangible by-product benefits of the course. 
snother is the fact that the course seems to fill a long 
cognized need for a vocational bridge between edu- 
ation and industry. The course, they feel, serves to 
ase the transition from student to new worker at the 
Feenal City Bank. 


SELECTION OF INSTRUCTORS 


| National City selected instructors from the ranks of 
's own supervisory staff. Bank management felt that 
| was definitely preferable to have instructors who 
now the organization and its work in addition to 
eing experts in the skill they teach. National City 
las been able to find, in each case, supervisors with 
revious teaching experience. To companies whose 
pervisors don’t have teaching experience, National 
ity points out that this background is not an abso- 
te necessity. The bank says: 


| “Pick a supervisor with a reputation for practical know- 
how—someone who is recognized as having been par- 
| ticularly successful in developing new employees. A little 
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Student Sally Roe Instructor John Doe 
Dates Oct. 25 to Jan. 15 Class Student Instruction Program 


OCTOBER 25 - WEEKS 
‘ START 2 3 4 ) 6 7 8 9 to 


CHECKS PER MINUTE 


Sample “report card’”’ showing student progress 
in learning 


coaching by your training director or an outside authority 
will probably enable him to do an adequate job.” 


There is also the question as to whether or not to 
pay a supervisor who serves as an instructor for the 
extra time involved. National City Bank answers in 
the affirmative; it pays supervisors for their time as 
instructors because they teach outside of regular office 
hours and because National City considers instructing 
above and beyond the normal call of duty. 


COOPERATION WITH SCHOOLS 


In setting up the course, National City recognized 
the necessity of working closely with school authori- 
ties. In planning the course, a meeting of school and 
bank people helped to set the content of the course in 
terms of general as well as individual student needs. 
The student instruction program deals with students 
who are seniors in high school. The bank wants to 
make sure that its course does not interfere with their 
regular progress at school. 

This requires close cooperation with school people 
in working out problems if a student seems to be 
permitting his regular studies to slide. The program 
is planned to end two to three weeks before the close 
of public school so that there will be no interference 
with fina] exams. Working together has gone a long 
way toward solving the few problems that arise. 


IDEAS BEHIND THE PROGRAM 


The bank, like every other large employer in a 
metropolitan center during a period of manpower 
shortage, is faced with a diminishing supply of poten- 
tial employees interested in clerical work. It realized 
this meant that it had to work harder to attract young 
people. A way of doing this was to show them con- 
cretely what it was like to work in a bank several 
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months before the time of their graduation. The bank 
believed that it offered good opportunities, good train- 
ing, good working conditions and a fine program of 
employee benefits. The trouble layin the fact that 
these were not being properly sold to high school 
undergraduates, a group which the bank looked to as 
the best source from which to fill staff requirements. 
The National City Bank makes no bones about the 
fact that the student instruction program allows it to 
sell itself to high school students and thus compete 
with other industries which may be located nearer the 
students’ homes or which may appear more dramatic. 
Through the student instruction program, the bank 
feels it has succeeded in getting not only the number 
of employees it needs every year but in getting im- 


Trends in Lator Relations 


HE UAW-CIO entered its 1953 convention with 
the claim that its 1,350,000 members made it the 
largest union in the United States. The convention 
brought out how completely Walter Reuther has es- 
tablished his control over the union. There was, for 
example, no opposition slate entered in the election of 
the principal officers. 
The convention upped the UAW-CIO officials’ sal- 
aries and set the following long-term bargaining 
policies: 


e Future contracts not to run longer than two years 
if union officers do not succeed in securing revisions in 
their present five-year contracts 

e A six-point guaranteed annual wage program as 
the bargaining position for the next negotiations 

e A ten-point program for changes in union pension 
clauses, and a five-point program for changes in health 
insurance clauses 

e A severance pay clause in all aircraft industry 
contracts 

e Specific contract demands covering women in 
industry 

e A model antidiscrimination clause for inclusion 
in all UAW-CIO contracts 


The convention increased the salaries of the execu- 
tive officers. Walter Reuther’s pay as UAW president 
was increased from $11,250 to $18,000 a year; Emil 
Mazey’s pay as secretary-treasurer was increased from 
$10,750 to $14,000. The pay of the two international 
vice-presidents was increased to $12,500 and that of 


UAW-CIO SETS BARGAINING POLICIES 


proved quality. In its indoctrination program the bai 
stresses that it is looking for the unusual individu 
to whom it will give more and more responsibility. T. 
recruiting booklet distributed among high school st 
dents states: “Work in our organization is a mc 
satisfying fulfillment of your business talents and yo 
school training. Work is the major purpose and chi 
lenge offered to all who are sincerely interested in ear 
ing advancement.” 

The bank feels that emphasis on this work philc 
ophy has done much to attract youngsters of re 
enterprise and ambition. And these young people 
turn have interested their friends. 

Grorce V. Mosrr 
Division of Personnel Administrati 


executive board members to $10,000. Most of the flo 
debate on the salary questjon indicated that man 
delegates felt the proposed salaries were too low. The 
said that an $18,000 salary was not enough for tk 
president of what they claim is the largest union i 
the country. This sum was too low, they said, whe 
compared with the salaries of other national unio 
presidents, such as the $40,000 a year paid CI 
Steelworker President David J. McDonald. 

The UAW convention said it shall be the policy « 
the union not to enter into long-term contracts unle: 
employers regard them as “living documents” subjec 
to reopening. If officers of the UAW do not succee 
in negotiating changes in the union’s current five-yea 
contracts with General Motors, Ford and Chrysle 
the union’s policy will limit the duration of futur 
contracts to two years. 


Guaranteed Wage Plan 


The UAW-CIO aimed its big guns in its next negc 
tiations on securing the guaranteed annual wage. Th 
union set up a UAW-CIO guaranteed wage publi 
advisory committee composed of Arthur J. Altmeye 
former Social Security Administrator; Vincent V 
Bladen, University of Toronto; Eveline M. Burn 
Columbia University; Edward L. Cushman, Wayn 
University; Willfam Haber, University of Michigan 
Alvin H. Hansen, Harvard University; Seymour E 
Harris, Harvard University; Richard A. Lester, Prince 
ton University; Charles A. Myers, Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology; Edwin E. Witte, University 0 
Wisconsin. The convention established the followin; 
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rinciples for the proposed guaranteed annual wage 
lan: 


{ 


: 1. The primary goal of a guaranteed annual wage plan 
/| should be to stimulate management to provide steady 
full-time employment, week by week, the year around. 

2. Guaranteed annual wage payments should be made 
to workers for whom management fails to provide work in 
_ amounts sufficient to insure take-home pay adequate to 
| maintain the living standards which the worker and his 
family enjoyed while fully employed. 

g. All workers should be guaranteed employment or 
guaranteed annual wage payments from the time they 
| acquire seniority. The guarantee should assure protection 
| against a full year of layoff for all eligible workers and 
for shorter periods on a graduated basis for those who 
have not worked the minimum qualifying period. 
| 4. Guaranteed annual wage payments should be inte- 
_ grated with state unemployment compensation benefits so 
that employers can reduce their liabilities by working 
toward the improvement of the state laws. 

5. The plan should be administered by a joint board 
of administration having equal representation from the 
union and from management, with an impartial chairman 
to break deadlocks. 

6. Financing should combine pay-as-you-go, to provide 
_ employers with incentives to stabilize employment, with 
a reserve trust fund to meet abnormal costs. Provision 
should be made for reinsurance to reduce the size of the 
required reserves and to spread the risks of abnormal un- 
employment over the widest possible area of the economy. 


UAW.CIO Pension Program 


The UAW-CIO pension resolution indicates the 
union’s goal of revising their pension agreements upon 
contract expiration. The changes the UAW seeks are: 


1. Increase pension benefit levels. 

2. Provide for future adjustment of the basic pension 
payment levels consistent with expanding standard of liv- 
ing and the increasing productivity of the country’s 
| economy. 

3. Establish cost of living increases for pension pay- 
ments. 

4. Extend to all retired workers prepaid hospital-medical 
benefits on the same basis as for workers in the plants, 
to be financed solely by employers. 

5. Secure paid-up death benefits or noncontributory ex- 
tended life insurance for all retired workers, independent 
_ of insurance prior to retirement. 

6. Provide for pooling or transfer of pension credits so 
workers changing jobs can take their pension credits with 
them. 

7. Provide for the accumulation of full pension service 
' eredits during leaves of absence for military service, sick- 
ness, or union business. 

8. Increase the benefits paid workers forced into pre- 
mature retirement by permanent incapacity. 

9. Eliminate provisions for compulsory retirement based 
on age ceilings. 

10. Extend pension coverage to workers in small plants 
through pooled pension plans like those presently operat- 
ing in Toledo and in the Detroit tool and die industry. 
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Health Insurance Program 


The UAW-CIO said it would press for this health 


insurance program in collective bargaining: 


1. Hospitalization, surgical and medical protection for 
the employee and his family to cover fully all the costs 
for the prevention, diagnosis and treatment of illness, in- 
cluding rehabilitation services and maternity care with 
such protection extended through periods of layoff and 
after retirement. 

2. Representation for labor and other consumer groups 
on the governing bodies of prepayment health plans. 

3. Survivor’s benefits to provide for a deceased work- 
er’s family throughout the period of adjustment following 
the death of the worker. 

4. Sickness and disability benefits equal to actual wage 
income lost for the duration of the disability. 

5. Full payment by management of the entire cost of 
the health insurance programs. 


Aircraft Severance Pay 


The UAW-CIO set up as its goal in bargaining with 


aircraft companies these severance pay proposals: 


1. Immediate cash severance benefit of $150 per year up 
to ten years’ service. 

2. A deferred severance benefit for all workers with ten 
years’ service or more, payable monthly commencing at 
age sixty-five, in addition to the maximum $1,500 cash 
benefit payable on severance or at retirement to workers 
with ten years’ service or more. 

8. Monthly payments to all workers who become perma- 
nently and totally disabled. 

4. Both past and future service to be funded. 

5. The cost of the plan to be paid in full by the 
employer. 

6. The plan to be jointly administered by the employer 
and the union. 


Bargaining Program for Women 


The UAW-CIO bargaining program for women in 


industry was outlined as follows: 


1. “The UAW-CIO shall not enter into any agreement 
affecting women workers which will characterize women’s 
seniority rights as ‘temporary’, because of marital status 
or for any other reason. 

2. “No local union shall enter into any agreement with 
their respective employers which will prevent women 
workers from accumulating seniority and exercising that 
seniority after the probationary period or enter into any 
agreement that prohibits the upgrading, promotion, or 
training of women. 

8. “No local union shall establish wage differentials 
based on sex. 

4. “Maternity leaves of absence shall be included in all 
contracts.” 


UAW-CIO Model Antidiscrimination Clause 


The UAW-CIO said it was going to ask for the 


following antidiscrimination clause in every contract: 


(Continued on page 196) 


Labor Press Highlights 


INANCIAL REPORTS from some of the nation’s 
largest unions were included in labor papers of 

of the last couple of months. They show that the three 
largest unions in the country—the AFL Teamsters 
and the CIO Auto Workers and Steelworkers—have 
a total net worth of about $50 million. Largest of the 
three in financial terms is the Teamsters, whose finan- 
cial report, issued in The International Teamster, 
shows a net worth of $27.5 million at the end of 1952. 
While the Teamsters’ union topped the trio in net 
worth, both the Auto Workers and Steelworkers (with 


UNIONS TALK FINANCES 


per capita taxes of $1 as compared to 30 cents fe 
Teamster members) outstripped the Teamsters in r 
ceipts for the year (see table). Among all the union 
listed, the Teamsters’ initiation fee receipts were tl 
largest—$563,417.12. 

Most of the financial statements were published k 
the respective papers without comment or interpret: 
tion. But the United Automobile Worker reporte 
that the UAW’s net worth of $13.5 million represente 
an increase of $1.5 million over the previous yea 
UAW Secretary-Treasurer Emil Mazey stated thi 


Finances of Thirteen Unions as Listed in Labor Press 


F Receipts 
Union and Source of Data pie pepe Assets Liabilities tn Oo, ay reo tt pe Disbursement 

Teamsters, AFL Year ending Net worth 
The International Teamster........ Dec. 31, ’52 $27,468,657.75 $4,043,020.00 | $563,417.12 | $5,342,947.74 | $6,380,610.7 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, AFL ‘Year ending 
A USNC tes A cee eR ae Dec. 31, 52 | 23,819,763.45 | $9,992,021.69 | 3,937,921.57 116,021.51 7,308,986.67 | 4,751,432.5 
Auto Workers, CIO 6 months 

ending ) 
United Automobile Worker. ....... Nov. 30, 52 | 13,846,433.84 220,447.34 | 8,784,668.58 123,962.67 9,271,985.87 | 9,600,211.6 
Machinists, AFL Year ending (>) 
Uhe, Machinist actin. cen ee Dec. 31, 52 10,932,342.73 357,234.77 na. na 9,624,344.95 | 8,388,931.2 
Steelworkers, CIO 6 months 

ending 
Steel sD abors cee ee eee ee ee June 30, 52 | 10,849,298.03 454,698.45 | 6,202,477.34 152,023.39 6,412,832.23 | 6,122,692.0 
Railway, Steamship Clerks, AFL | Year ending 
Ratlway Clerles <i, ~ sae es ae ee Dec. 31, 52 8,435,388.85 39,916.50 3,413,890.87 $,619,531.21 | 2,529,621.6 
Clothing Workers, CIO Year ending 
The Advances. tance catia slecoce Dec. 31, 52 7,739,911.24 235,162.58 | 2,801,302.46 52,668.61 3,890,757.81 | 3,509,335.6 
Textile Workers, CIO Year ending 
Textile Labora) < asia Se ot «eee Feb. 28, ’53 2,902,798.62 27,442.53 | %,928,041.70 35,228.47 4,249,213.08 | 4,215,294.8 
Auto Workers, AFL Year ending 
AFL Aidto Workers: ose ee ee Dec. 31, ’52 594,635.61 25,211.67 | 1,038,766.36 32,765.46 1,187,008.23 } 1,140,491.8 
Packinghouse Workers, CIO Year ending 
Packinghouse Worker............. Dec. 31, ’52 512,623.15 134,705.91 | 1,482,242.45 23,705.50 1,573,043.12 | 1,352,100.8 
Paper Makers, AFL Year ending c 
Paper Makers Journal............ Dec. 31, 52 n.a na. 606,324.19 32,837.65 671,454.56 701,950.3 
Upholsterers, AFL Year ending 
O1LG Journal 0S ocbopns sete srosiersts- Dec. 31, 52 na 98,592.42 374,619.21 24,979.60 628,405.71 639, 100.3: 
Gas, Coke & Chemical, CIO Year ending 
The United Chemical Worker...... Jan. 31, 753 na. n.a. 821,593.75 817.38 982,123.71 | 1,008,277.6 


(*) UAW-CIO splits per capita tax among six funds; $6,325,960.13 of total tax goes into general fund. 


(>) M 
(©) Bi over OF eral 
n.a. Not available in publication. 
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achinists have separate death and disability fund with $14,673.98 in assets, $585,538.11 in liabilities, all but $2,120.52 of which is estimated amount of future claims. 
cover only general fund; union has separate funds to cover death benefits, defense, conventions, pensions, newspapers. 
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the union is in the best financial position of its entire 
‘istory” and recommended to the recent UAW con- 
‘ention that dues not be raised. Steel Labor reported 
hat the Steelworkers’ net worth of $10,394,599.58 was 
290, 000 over the previous six months. And Justice 
howed that the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
aembership has climbed to 430,830, a gain of 7,000 
aembers from the previous year. 
ni Dues made up the bulk of receipts for all unions 
eporting incomes. But financial statements in the 
“espective union papers show that income from in- 
‘vestments nets a substantial amount to several of 
e older, though smaller, unions. The Ladies’ Gar- 
nent Workers, for example, got more than $318,000 
hn income from investments; the Machinists reported 
most $300,000 in this category. The Railway Clerks’ 
‘/tatement shows $172,000 earned from interest. On 
he other hand, Steel Labor lists $67,000 in income 
rom investments and rentals for six months; UAW 
in six months received $84,000 in earnings from simi- 
ar sources. The Teamsters’ financial audit places in- 
erest on investments at $484,600. 


McDonald Sets Steel Union Program 


| In accepting the presidency of the United Steelworkers of 
America, CIO, on March 11, David J. McDonald said: 
‘The United Steelworkers of America must not for many 
months longer be known as the second largest union in 
America. It must be known as the largest union in America.” 
To build the union, Mr. McDonald called for extended or- 
yanizing activity throughout the Steelworkers’ jurisdiction, 
veports Steel Labor. Primary targets outlined by Mr. Mc- 
Donald include: 


e@ Metal miners in western United States. 

@ Workers in new mine fields in eastern Canada and 
mine fields in central Canada. 

e Tron ore workers in the mines of Venezuela and 
| Guatemala; bauxite miners in Jamaica. 


Mr. McDonald also pledged that the Steelworkers union 
would become more active in seeking FEPC legislation, im- 
Proved workmen’s compensation and unemployment com- 

tion, and health and safety laws. He also promised 

tensified PAC activity, establishment of the guaranteed 

annual wage, and more work on industry council plans first 
outlined by Philip Murray in 1938. 


Teamsters Begin "Operation St. Louis" 


Locals of the AFL Teamsters’ union in the St. Louis area 
lare being completely reorganized along the lines of President 
Beck's western conference, reports the St. Louis Labor 
\Tribune (AFL). The central states conference that will 
jresult from the reorganization will have jurisdiction over 
itwelve states: Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
‘Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas. The conference will coordinate or- 
\ganizing work, standardize contracts, and provide a central- 
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ized research, education, and legal department. All Teamster 
locals in the area, according to the St. Lowis Labor Tribune, 
must join the central states conference. 

The Labor Tribune reports that to start the reorganization 
Mr. Beck dispatched international representative Thomas E. 
Flynn to “take over” two locals that were in receivership 
as well as the St. Louis joint council of twenty-one Teamster 
locals. After meeting with Mr. Beck’s representative, all 
officers of the St. Louis joint council resigned and turned 
over their books and records, reports the Tribune. The two 
locals that were in receivership were amalgamated into one 
by Mr. Flynn. 


AFL Battles Compulsory Arbitration 


Compulsory arbitration of all emergency disputes was 
suggested by A. J. Hayes, president of the AFL Machinists, 
at the House committee hearings on Taft-Hartley revisions. 
But the AFL, through President George Meany, immediately 
alerted all AFL state and city organizations to fight the 
plan, reports the AFL News-Reporter. Mr. Hayes’ proposal, 
as outlined in The Machinist, calls for the following pro- 
cedure: 


1. The President would be empowered to decide whether 
a dispute is a serious threat to national security or welfare. 

2. A tripartite board, with industry, labor and the public 
having equal representation, would hear the case. 

3. There would be no work stoppage following appoint- 
ment of the board. 

4. The board would submit either a unanimous or a 
majority recommendation on settlement of the dispute. 

5. The parties would have a period of time (about 
thirty days) either to accept the board’s recommendation 
or to work out their own solution. 

6. After the waiting period, failing a satisfactory bar- 
gained solution, the board’s recommendation would become 
final and binding on the parties for a period no longer 
than a year. 


Mr. Meany, in alerting AFL units against the proposals, 
declared compulsory arbitration “unworkable, unconstitu- 
tional, and dangerous” for a ‘free economy. According to 
Mr. Meany, compulsory arbitration would “kill free col- 
lective bargaining . . . lead to wage fixing and price fixing 
by government.” Finally, said Mr. Meany, “How under the 
United States Constitution can you force employers to stay 
in business or workers to stay on the job under conditions 
they consider intolerable?” Voluntary arbitration, according 
to Mr. Meany, is “time tested, practical and constructive.” 


Drive to Take Over Communist-Controlled Union 


An organizing drive “to free members of the communist- 
dominated national union of Marine Cooks and Stewards, 
ind.” has been started by the Seafarers’ International Union, 
AFL, reports the Seafarers Log. The MCS was evicted from 
the CIO in 1949 because of communist domination. The 
SIU has chartered its own’ unit, also called Marine Cooks 
and Stewards, to take over the independent union’s members. 


Harowp Stiecuitrz 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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New and Increased Benefits 


A pension benefit for widows of eligible long-service 
employees is incorporated in the recent agreement 
between Consolidated Edison Company of New York 
and the CIO Utility Workers. The new provision 
applies to widows of employees who die in active 
service after becoming eligible for early retirement 
(age fifty, with age and years of service totaling at 
least eighty) . The widow will receive half of the early 
retirement pension her husband would have been en- 
titled to. The payments will continue until the widow 
dies or remarries, 

This type of benefit is quite rare among pension 
plans. Consolidated Edison Company believes it to 
be the first of its kind in the public utility industry. 


* * * 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company has 
inaugurated an annuity plan, effective March 1, 1953, 
to supplement benefits under the Railroad Retirement 
Act. Employees earning over $300 per month (the 
maximum amount on which railroad retirement pen- 
sions are computed) are eligible. They contribute 4.5% 
of their monthly earnings above $300. The monthly 
annuity under the plan is 1% of the employee’s aver- 
age monthly earnings in excess of $300 during his last 
ten years of employment, multiplied by his years of 


service. 
* *% * 


The Ohio Oil Company has adopted a new hospi- 
talization plan which it feels is better suited to its 
widespread operations than the old plan was. Instead 
of a standard daily benefit for a specified number of 
days, the new plan will pay 100% of the first $100 
of the hospital bill plus 75% of the excess up to a 
maximum of $2,000. The new plan provides more uni- 
form benefits generally as well as extra protection for 
employees with long and costly illnesses. Surgical 
benefits have been increased 20%, and a $3 daily 
in-hospital medical benefit has been added to the plan. 
Employee contributions have been raised 25 cents a 
month for personal coverage and 50 cents for family 
coverage. 

* * * 


Increased pension and insurance benefits for em- 
ployees of Thompson Products, Inc. are included in 
an agreement between the company and the Aircraft 
Workers Alliance. The normal monthly pension for 


PENSIONS AND 


P| 
OTHER BENEFITS ‘ 


employees retiring at age sixty-five with thirty year 
of service has been raised to $125 including ie 
Security. Early retirement pensions are also incr 
The new benefits apply to employees who are i 
on the pension rolls. Ni 
The agreement provides that Thompson Product 

Inc. will inaugurate a surgical benefit plan and ° 
pay one half the cost of both hospital and surgi 
insurance. 


Benefits for Retired Employees 


Hospital and surgical benefits up to $500 are pre 
vided for about 4,000 retired employees of Westi ie 
house Electric Corporation, effective May 1, 1953 
receive the benefits the ‘pensioner must have ha 
fifteen years of service and, if eligible, have been 
participant in the group insurance plan. Retired em 
ployees get the same benefits as active employee: 
subject to the $500 maximum, at no cost to them 
selves. Coverage is not extended to pensioners’ de 
pendents. 


News of Employee Stock Plans 


Directors of Bond Stores, Inc., have voted to aban 
don the company’s executive stock option plan, ap 
proved by stockholders in 1951 but never activated 
and to adopt in its place a profit sharing and retire 
ment plan for all employees. 

The proposed plan provides for annual employe 
contributions of 1% to 5% of earnings, up to $50 
The company will contribute 20% of employees’ sav 
ings, and will make further contributions in proportioi 
to profits. The additional company contributions wil 
be apportioned among participants on the basis 0 
earnings and length of service. Employee contribution 
and the fixed 20% company contribution are to b 
invested in government securities. The additiona 
company contributions will be invested in the com 
pany’s stock in so far as feasible. 

Upon termination of service, the employee will : 
ceive the value of his own contributions and 
vested portion of the company’s. If the empla 
leaves the company after reaching normal retiremen 
age, the trustees may choose: (1) to make a lum] 
sum cash payment; (2) to pay the amount in 
more than ten equal annual installments; (3) to 
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/ paid-up ati or (4) any combination of 
jese choices. If stockholders and the Treasury ap- 
i ; ve the plan becomes effective as of January 1, 1953. 


- thio 


_ Stockholders of the Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ja have approved a stock bonus plan for all salaried 
iaployees with five years’ service except those owning 
ock with more than 1% of the voting power of 
Jelanese stock. The company will contribute from 5% 
8% of annual consolidated net income before taxes, 
»pending on the amount. Company contributions 
ill be allocated among participants on the basis of 
mpensation. Employees do not contribute to the 
ond aig will be invested entirely in Celanese com- 
jon stock. The employee's share of the fund is paid to 
ny or his beneficiary when he retires, dies, or leaves 
4e company’s service. Distribution will ordinarily be 
.ade in the form of stock, in not more than ten equal 


a 


| One thousand nine hundred employees of the 
Jhesapeake and Ohio Railway Company have become 
OD shareholders under the employee stock plan 


ee. ae 


ene bs has accounted for the omit of 467,752 

res of the company’s stock within the past three 

s. Over 22,000 employees are participating. The 
originally scheduled to end on April 30, 1953, 
been extended for another year. A recent survey 

three Westinghouse plants produced an overwhelm- 
vote in favor of continuing it. 


Tax Guide 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has issued a tax 
xemption guide for employees’ trusts. This is a com- 
lation of guides dealing with employee benefit plans 
ualified under Section 165 (a) of the Internal Reve- 
ue Code. It covers: 
e General requirements 
e Using funds for anything except the benefit of 
employees or their beneficiaries 
_ ® Coverage requirements 
_¢ Discriminating among employees as to con- 
_ tributions or benefits 
@ guide appears in full in the Internal Revenue 
Bulletin, Number 6, March 16, 1953. 


Cc Registration of Stock Plans 


The Securities and Exchange Commission proposes 
ates stock registration form for companies 
M AY, 1953 
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with employee savings and investment plans. These 
plans offer employees the chance to buy stock in their 
companies on terms which are favorable because of 
substantial reductions in price or because of contribu- 
tions by the company. For this reason the investment 
decision to be made by the employee is of a somewhat 
different character than is involved where securities 
are being offered for the purpose of raising capital to 
finance the business of the issuing company. There- 
fore, says the commission, its simplification of regis- 
tration requirements for securities offered under these 
plans is not inconsistent with the public interest and 
the protection of investors. 

In order to make use of the new form, employee 
stock plans must conform to certain conditions: 


1. All or any designated category of employees are 
eligible to participate (but minimum-length-of- service re- 
quscuents may be s ). 

. The employee makes periodic cash payments, or au- 
ioe periodic payroll deductions, in an amount not 
exceeding a specified percentage of his compensation. 

$8. The employer makes periodic contributions, at Feast 
twice a year, in cash or in equity scurities of the issuer, 
in accordance with a specified formula or arrangement. 

4. The contributions of both employer and employee 
are deposited periodically to the account of the participat- 
ing employees with a bank or trust company which main- 
tains a record of the interest of each participating 
employee. 

5. Equity securities of the issuer acquired under the 
plan are bought periodically in amounts not exceeding the 
deposits made to the accounts of participating employees. 
The price of securities is not higher than the current 
market price. Not more than 25% of each periodic pur 
chase is bought from the issuer or any of its affiliates. 

6. At any time before receiving vesting rights under 
the plan, the employee may withdraw the full amount of 
his own contributions in cash or in securities taken at the 
then current market prices, or both. 


The commission expects to issue the new form 
shortly after May 12, the deadline for receiving com- 
ments and proposals for revision. 


Recent Publications on Retirement 


A Study of Industrial Retirement Plans—Bankers Trast 
Company, New York, 1953, 145 pp. 

Retirement Coverage of State and Local Government 
Employees—State and Local Government Special Stuadies, 
Number 30, Bureau of the Census, Washington, March, 
1958, 12 pp. 

Ways and Means to Successful Retirement—by Evelyn 
Colby and John Forrest, B. C. Forbes and Sons Publishing 
Company, New York, 1952, 245 pp. 

Retirement and The Industrial Worker—4 research study 
of the Institute of Adult Education, by Jacob Tuckman 
and Irving Lorge, Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University, New York 1953, 93 pp. 
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Review of 
Labor Statistics 


THERE WAS little change in consumers’ prices 

between mid-February and mid-March, according 
to Tue Conrezence Boarn’s index. The all-items 
index for March, 1953, was 1795 (January, 1939— 
100), only 039% above the previous month’s figure. 

Although large changes were reported im prices of 
many food items, increases and decreases almost bal- 
anced each other so that the food index rose a negli- 
gible 0.2%. Housing costs failed to register an increase 
for the first time in nine months and the fuel, clothing 
and housefurnishings indexes were all just 0.1% 
higher than in February. The only significant change 
was the 0.5% rise in sundries. 

With the exception of a slight rise in November, 
consumers’ prices fell steadily during the six months 
following the establishment of the all-time high last 
August. However, if consumers’ prices responded to 
the lifting of price controls in mid-March the price 
changes would not be evident until the April index is 
released. Meantime, it is apparent that there was at 
least a lull in price activity during March. 

The accompanying chart shows the relative posi- 
tions of the six components and the all-items index 
for (1) the current month, (2) at the time of the 
all-time high in August, 1952, and (3) one year ago. 
It can be seen from the chart that the all-items index 
has declined from the August peak until it is almost 
on 4a par with the year-ago figure. Food, on the other 
hand, is not only well below its all-time peak, but also 
below the March, 1952, level. Clothing prices are at 
almost the same level in all three periods while house- 
furnishings show successive declines. The fuel, hous- 
ing and sundries indexes all registered increases over 
the year. 

Beef prices continued to decline during March, but 
pork showed sizeable increases. The Department of 
Agriculture reports that cattle prices are now a third 
below a year ago and will probably level off and re- 
main fairly stable for the remainder of 1953. 

Still plentiful supplies of the 1952 crop of white 
potatoes as well as expectations of the biggest early 
spring harvest on record combined to push prices 
down sharply. Coffee, canned salmon, flour, macaroni, 
eggs, lard, vegetable shortenings, lettuce, apples and 
oranges were up, while fresh and frozen fish, fresh 
milk, margarine, green beans and spinach registered 
declines. 


Increases in the prices of cigarettes and pipe tobae 
were partially responsible for the 0.5% rise in” 
sundries index. Higher prices of newspapers and ms 
zines also contributed to the rise. 

In March, the purchasing value of the dollar ¥ 
55.7 cents (January, 1939 dollar=100 cents), 0: 
under the February figure and 0.7% below a young 


EMPLOYMENT 


The Census Bureau reports that civilian empl 
ment pushed upward to approximately 61.5 million 
the week ending March 14. This increase reflects. 
usual spring expansion in farm work and a pre-Ea: 
pickup in trade. The March job total, which re 
sents a new all-time high for that month, is up 536, 
from February and 1.7 million from March, 1952. 

Although most of the additional workers in Mat 
had previously been outside of the labor force, mé 
had been unemployed in February. Conseyuentii 
number of job seekers declined to 1.7 million 
March—114,000 below the preceding month 2 
130,000 less than a year ago. 

Most of the rise in employment during March | 
sulted from the increase in the farm work force. To 
farm employment, estimated at 5.7 million in Mar 
rose 354,000 from February. A further seasonal 
pansion in farm jobs is expected during the next f 
months. 

A significant increase also is seen in nonfarm é 
ployment. Census places the number of workers 
nonagricultural jobs in March at 55.7 million, an: 
crease of 182,000 over February. This figure is tl 
highest ever recorded for March, topping the total 
a year ago by 2.0 million. There was also an uptt 
in trade employment during March as stores 
additional clerks to handle pre-Easter business. 

The total civilian labor foree which includes be 
employed and unemployed was estimated at 63.1 mib 
lion in March, as compared with 62.7 million durt 
the previous month and 61.5 million in March, 19% 


TURNOVER RATES FOR FEBRUARY 


According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, laye 
in manufacturing industries during February remail 
at one of the lowest rates for the season since Wo 
War II. 

The nation’s factories laid off only eight workt 
for every 1,000 on their payrolls during Feb 
This was five less than a year ago when consum 
goods industries were cutting back because of sla 
ened demand and high inventories. The slight dec 
in layoffs from nine per 1,000 workers in a 
eight per 1,000 in February reflects the fewer w 
days in February. 

Factory hiring, estimated at a rate of fo! 
per 1,000 employees in February, also was a bit le 
than January’s figure of forty-four per 1,000. E 
says that this decline of only two per 1,000 in 
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ring rate was considerably less than the reduction 

nich usually occurs in February. 

The transportation equipment and apparel indus- 

ies showed the largest increases in hiring. 

The factory quit rate also reflects the improvement 

| job conditions over the past year. In February, 

etory workers were quitting their jobs at a rate of 

yenty-two per 1,000, the highest total for the month 

ace 1948. A year ago the rate was nineteen per 1,000 

aployees. BLS attributes the higher quit rate this 

to “a more favorable labor market, which pro- 

les increased opportunity for workers to change 
Ss.” 

The discharge rate was four per 1,000 workers as 

mpared with three per 1,000 in January. 

The total separations in February (including quits, 

scharges and layoffs) was estimated at thirty-seven 
r 1,000 employees, a slight decrease from January’s 

sure of thirty-eight per 1,000. 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Preliminary estimates of hours and earnings made 
y the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that produc- 
nm workers in manufacturing industries averaged 
2.0 per week before tax deductions during March. 
is represents an increase of 93 cents from the wage 
verage for mid-February and $5.11 above the total 
r mid-March, 1952. This advance is due to a rise in 
e average factory workweek from 40.9 hours in 
ebruary to 41.2 hours in March. 
The BLS figures show that average weekly hours 
se from February to March in all durable goods 
dustries, with the exception of lumber and ord- 
ance. The transportation equipment industry showed 
ae of the highest over-the-month gains (nearly one- 
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half hour) . This reflects the high rate at which auto- 
mobile plants are operating. 

Average weekly earnings in durable goods indus- 
tries are estimated at $77.70 im March, up 55 cents 
from the preceding month. The average weekly earn- 
ings in nondurable goods industries rose from $62.88 
in February to $63.76 in March. 

Gross average hourly pay for factory workers con- 
tinued on a gradual upward trend from mid-February 
to mid-March, rising 1 cent to reach $1.75. Part of 
the gain reflects increased overtime work. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


Between mid-March and mid-Apnl Tse Conrs- 
ENCE Boarp confirmed sixty-three wage settlements. 
These contracts involved forty-two firms in twelve 
goods and service categories. Forty-seven of these 
settlements were with wage earners, while sixteen 
were with salaried workers. The total number of em- 
ployees involved, at all levels and in various cate 
gories, came to 65,929. 

The cents-per-hour figure which appeared most fre- 
quently was 5 cents. However, this was not the aver- 
age raise granted; it was merely the figure most often 
reported in the contracts confirmed. A four-cents-per- 
hour increase also appeared a number of times. 

The raises for wage earners ranged from 2 cents to 
20 cents per hour, while the percentage increases 
were from 5% to 9.5%, with 5% the most frequent 
increase noted. 


Virnemia M. Boscxen 
Pui Korn 
Grace Mepyixn 
Statistical Division 


Current and Year-Ago Indexes Compared to All-Time Peak of August, 1952 
Index Numbers: January, 1939 —= 100 
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L HOUSE- 
FURNISHINGS 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Norte: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 Changes - Jan., 1989=100 Changes 


v= Feb. 1958 | Mar. 1952 — 
Mar. 1958 | Feb. 1958 | Mar. 1952 to to Mar. 1958 | Feb. 1958 | Mar. 1952 
| — f Mar. 1968 | Mar. 1968) OE ee eee 
Birmingham Indianapolis 
Foods. 25005. seer 229.4 | 230.7} 231.5 —0.6} —0.9 | Food............... GA5.5 | 9A4.5r 
Housing» < (52. Sector 163.4 163.4 160.37 0 +1.9 | Housing?........... 125.7 125.6 
Clothing, » ... acc ene 152.6 152.5 152.2 +0.1 +0.3 | Clothing............ 144.5 144.3 
Bult sre oo oe ee 136.2 136.2 132.0 0 3.2 |: Buel4s. 245 2303e 162.2 162.2 
Housefurnishings..... 171,0 |, 3710 |. 172.2 0 —0.7 | Housefurnishings....} 157.5 | 157.67 
Sundries o2.)s25 celaseute 154.5 154.1 149.9 +0.3 +3.1 | Sundries............ 180.7 180.3 
Weighted total..... 177.3 177.5 175.7r||. —0.1 +0.9 Weighted total....| 183.7 183.2 
Los Angeles 
BOGGS stro done ates 218.2 | 218.6] 223.7 —Oeel — 9-5 | Food. « .oi.2. = 2s ease 228.9 | 230.2 
Housing?............ 129.2} 129.2] 125.87 0 -+2.7 | Housing!........... 143.1 | 143.1 
Clothing}sm- aesae 141.6 141.2 137.6 +0.3 =-2.9 | Clothing. ......6.2..0u- 141.4 141.3 
Buel | i305 2h er 179.9 | 179.9} 170.5 0 Sa ge. ae pee ee 101.1 | 101.1 
Housefurnishings..... 156.3 156.3 159.7 0 —2.1 | Housefurnishings. . 160.1 159.8 
Sundries: i262 ees 169.1 168.2 165.2 +0.5 +2.4 | Sundries............ 173.1 170.1 
Weighted total..... 176.6 176.5 175.8r|| +0.1 +0.5 Weighted total. 177.3 176.7 
Chicago New Orleans 
Hood) ae. Tess 236.1 | 233.87} 245.1 esr 3.7 | Koods. 28 ..iee.0-2 oe 948.2} 248.9 
Housing! 538s 28% 140.3 140.3 132.5 0 -+-5.9 | Housing®..........% 158.0 156.7 
Clothivigs.< deal. ctes 146.7 146.3 148.7 +0.3 —1.3 | Clothing.......... * 156.8 156.3 
Buel nesses. cea 120.5 120.6 117.9 —0.1 2.2 1 Buelt 20 ech cece en 93.4 93.3 
Housefurnishings..... 159.3 | 159.7] 161.4 —0.3 | -—1.3 | Housefurnishings....} 172.3 | 173.1 
Sundries Aoi asi eins 177.3 176.6 173.4 +0.4 +2.2 | Sundries............ 147.7 147.4 
Weighted total..... 181.8 180.87; 182.1 +0.6 —0.2 Weighted total. 186.2 186.1r 
New York 
Food 566.6) tease’ 235.2 | 233.2] 234.27) +0.9 | +0.4] Food............... 214.3 | 214.0 
Housing®............ 129.6 128.37} 128.2 +1.0 +1.1 | Housing*. ....5...:- 108.0 108.0 
Clothing>. ..cces ce os: 163.1 163.0 164.6 +0.1 =0.9 | Clothing: 2. .:.......< 152.4 152.1 
Buelts 2 Gags ae: 106.2 106.4 103.5 —0.2 4-2.6 | Fuelt oes eee. 140.8 140.7 
Housefurnishings..... 158.1] 158.8] 165.1 —0.4 | —4.2 | Housefurnishings. . 161.9 | 161.7 
Sundries)... sbinece ee. 161.6 159.8 157.6 +1.1 +2.5 | Sundries,........... 179.9 179.1 
Weighted total..... 175.2 178.87] 178.7 +0.8 +0.9 Weighted total....| 171.6 W71.2 
Detroit Philadelphia 
Food exacted ..cte:- 322 243.0 243.6 243.2 —0.2 — 0: bP Food. <ss.ecaee 218.3 219.2 220.7 —0.4 -1 
Housing? , .< 0%» 00 oe 142.9 142.9 130.5 0 +-9.5 | Housing*.. .:......< 117.7 117.67} 117.7 +0.1 0 
Clothing. ;c1. ee sees 147.1 146.7 150.0 +0.3 —1.9 | Clothing/72-"2... 2+ 142.7 142.7 143.47 0 —0. 
Buel ws tae. Sap sfos 163.4 163.5 159.5 —0.1 at- 2 Ail MuelScn bao sek aie 163.6 163.6 159.1 0 +2. 
Housefurnishings..... 166.0] 166.3] 169.6 —0.2} —2.1 | Housefurnishings....} 177.1] 177.0 | 184.2 +0.1} —3: 
Sundries)... ge eee 186.6 186.2 176.7 +0.2 +5.6 | Sundries............ 180.7 180.7 164.7 0 +9. 
Weighted total..... 187.9 | 187.9 | 182.9 0 +2.7 | Weighted total 178.6 | 178.9| 175.3r|| —0.2| +1 
: T NFEREN 2 Rents surveyed Feb 7 , August, November. 4 Includes electricity and gas. 
Source pepe pil yee July, October. 2 Rents surveyed March, June, September, December. r Revised. 
Consumers’ Price Index for Thirty-nine Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 
Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Purchasi 
Date Average of| Food Housing? furnish- | Sundries | Value: 
All Items ings e 
Men’s | Women’s Electricity Gas 
1962 * Marchi... c,/clsie ae 178.2 234.4 124.5 152.3 169.9 137.4 135.9 91.1 102.7 167.5 168.2 56. 
April yet cyt « ees 179.9 | 237.8] 124.7] 152.1] 169.6 | 137.3 | 135.9 91.3 | 103.1] 167.5 | 170.4 55. 
NIB. in. s xa ctw wreers 180.6 #40.1 124.9 151.7 169.0 137.1 133.4 91.4 102.9 166.1 170.7 55. 
DUNC Seco uta. eee 180.8 240.5 124.9 151.0 168.3 136.2 133.9 91.4 102.9 165.6 171.1 55.: 
DULY ee ee. case 182.1 YA3 .2 125.2 150.7 168.2 135.9 134.8 91.3 102.8 164.8 172.5 54.5 
LNT PGE oe Mee BM cine. FB 182.6 243.9 125.5 150.5 167.9 135.7 135.8 93.2 102.8 165.1 173.0 54. 
September.......... 181.7 241.0 125.7 150.8 167.4 136.6 136.3 93.0 102.9 165.1 172.9 55. 
Octobersis...... tae. 181.5 239.9 126.2 150.5 167.4 136.1 137.9 92.7 102.7 164.4 173.2 5bai 
November........... 182.3 241.3 126.8 150.6 167.4 136.3 138.7 93.4 102.7 165.7 173.4 54.5 
December........... 180.9 | 236.1] 127.67] 150.6] 167.4] 136.3 | 140.47| 93.4] 102.8] 165.77} 173.8 5524 
B cnn arf 4 125.4 151.4 168.7 136.8 
arb lehevs isdyesecsts .3 2| 128.27} 150.6| 167.5 | 136.3 
pe Araritasene .0 rf 128.97} 150.6 167.7 136.1 
divas @ nemecern der tarets ) 1 4 167.5 136.6 


Percentage Changes 


Feb. 1953 to March 1953. . 
March 1952 to March 1953 


1 Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities 2 Includes electricity and gas r Revised 


4. Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989= 100 Changes Jan., 1939=100 Changes 
Dec. 1952 | Mar. 1952 Dec. 1952 | Mar. 1952 
Mar. 1958 | Dec. 1952 | Mar. 1952 to Mar. 1958 | Dec. 1952 | Mar. 1952 


to to 
Mar. 1953 | Mar. 1953 


to 
Mar. 1958 | Mar. 1953 


Lansing 
237.8 —4.4 UOTE POOR cecaere te cbst iat cate 247.9 255.6r| 249.9 —3.0 —0.8 
119.7 +4.1 +9.2 | Housing............ 133.8 133.8 132.6 0 +0.9 
165.2 —0.4 —0.1 ] Clothing........... 155.0 155.0 155.6 0 —0.4 
142.3 —0.1 = 73a UN (ipl 21 tae i | panera 152.2 149.2 145.3 +2.0 +4.7 
177.4 —0.2| -—1.4 | Housefurnishings 164.3 | 164.3 | 165.6 0 —0.8 
175.1 +2.2 +5.2 | Sundries............ 184.3 179.3 176.8 +2.8 +4.2 
180.8 —0.7 +1.4 Weighted total....| 184.7 185.3r| 182.6 —0.3 +1.2 
Milwaukee 
240.9r| 239.2 —2@.5 =ol Sst Foods... a0) .2ceee, oe GA5.9 2A7 6 249.6 —0.7 —1.5 
125.6r| 118.4 0 +6.1] Housing............ 178.8 178.5r| 171.1 +0.2 +4.5 
161.57) 164.7 +0.1 —1.8 | Clothing........... 159.4 159.4 162.4 0 —1.8 
163.3 157.5 —0.1 8 Gul Pnebs c: 8 voces. 52 143.6 141.0 137.9 +1.8 +4.1 
163.3 169.8 +0.9 —2.9 | Housefurnishings 178.6 178.8r| 180.4 —0.1 —1.0 
163.5 158.9 +0.3 +8.2 | Sundries............ 183.7 182.8 172.9 +0.5 +6.2 
177.7r| 174.7 —0.7 +1.0 Weighted total 195.2 195.2r} 191.9 0 +1.7 
Portland 
225.1r| 216.2 —2.5 Se ee Ie ss Re eee GA2.5 242.47) 245.8 a —1.3 
124.6r) 123.2 +0.7 +10 il) Housing .2...'.,. « <scte 142.4 142.3r} 141.3 +0.1 +0.8 
150.7 152.4 —0.5 —1.6 }| Clothing........... 174.7 174.2 175.6 +0.3 —0.5 
117.5 117.5 0 0 gett S nt<.. antares 159.1 157.2r| 143.1 +1.2 | +11.2 
150.0 148.7 +2.9 +3.8 | Housefurnishings 153.4 153.0 153.7 +0.3 —0.2 
170.6 169.1 +0.6 +1.5 | Sundries............ 158.2 157.0 151.6 +0.8 +4.4 
175.8r|_ 172.0 || —0.7| +1.2| Weighted total....| 182.8 | 182.1r/ 180.5 || +0.4| +1.8 
Pittsburgh © 
230.3 217.6 —8.2 —218 |! Food .22 cu... ....vbe2 231.4 238.9r| 235.4 —3.1 —1.7 
114.5 111.5 0 “3,7 | Housings... . 222. 140.9 140.9 140.1 0 +0.6 
157.2r| 160.7 —0.2 —2.4} Clothing........... 149.3 149.1 151.0 +0.1 —1.1 
130.5 128.9 0 +1224 Bael®>. 2... ......206o8 154.4 151.8 145.0 +1.7 +6.5 
151.7 153.1 +0.1 —0.8 | Housefurnishings 148.1 148.0 151.8 +0.1 —2.4 
171.4 171.6 +3.3 +3.2 | Sundries............ 177.8 177.1 175.7 +0.4 +1.2 
170.0 * 


i Includes electricity and gas. a Less than 0.1%. r Revised. b Surveyed March 1952, Dec. 1952, Feb. 1952. 
Percentage Changes in Indexes for Evansville 


| Weighted Total Clothing Fuel? Housefurnishings Sundries 
| ae Sea fo eae eA eras SE SE 
Dec. Dec. | March | Dec. | March | Dec. | March 

1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 


March | March | March March | March | March | March | March | March 
1958 19538 19538 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 


Evansville, Ind..........| +1.4 | +3.3 . +12.5/+16.9| —0.2 | —1.0 | —0.6 | +1.2 | +1.0} —1.5] +0.8 | +2.5 
‘Source: The Conrazznce Boar. 


| Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 


Weighted f Clothing Fue? BH 

Date Avergge of] Food | Housing! furnish- | Sundries | Value of 

All Items Total Men’s Women’s Total Electricity Gas es 
1952 March.............. 176.7 231.0 121.2 149.8 166.0 136.1 133.2 90.0 104.3 167.0 170.1 56.6 
7:3) «1 PE EA ee 178.4 234.3 121.4 149.7 165.8 136.1 133.3 90.0 104.9 166.9 172.1 56.1 
1 RA te 178.9 236 .6 121.5 149.4 165.2 136.1 130.6 90.0 104.8 165.5 172.2 55.9 
PUNE. | 56 a2 Senses 179.0 237.0 121.5 148.8 164.7 135.4 130.9 90.0 104.8 165.0 172.3 55.9 
MOLY’, 2 sip sree a otto ras 180.4 239.8 121.7 148.5 164.6 135.0 131.7 90.0 104.8 164.3 173.6 55.4 
} PURG n'y cteetamate 180.8 | 240.6 122.0 148.2 164.3 134.7 132.9 92.2 104.8 164.5 174.0 55.3 
September.......... 179.9 287 .7 122.1 148.4 163.7 135.5 133.7 92.2 104.8 164.5 174.0 55.6 
ROELODET nee eck 179.8 236 .5 122.7 148.1 163.8 134.8 135.3 92.2 104.6 163.6 174.4 55.6 
November.......... 180.6 | 238.3 123.3 148.2 163.8 135.0 135.9 92.0 104.6 164.8 174.5 55.4 
WOR. 5 io vtotsheieys 179.3 233.2 124.1 148.2 163.8 135.0 137.6 92.0 104.6 164.7 175.0 55.8 
Annual average...... 179.1 236.1 122.0 149.1 164.9 135.6 133.4 90.9 104.5 165.6 172.6 55.8 
Tepe sanuary......-..s0ss 178.7 | 230.3 124.8 148.2 163.8 135.1 138.1 92.0 105.3 162.7 176.1 56.0 
ADTUATY «2/6 <2 cies 177.8 | 225.2 125.7 148.2 164.0 134.9 137.9 92.0 105.3 163.4r| 176.6 56.4 
Kiele  sus komeatel ate 177.7 | 225.5 125.8 148.4 163.8 135.5 138.0 92.0 105.3 163.3 177.4 56.3 

Percentage Changes 


Feb. 1953 to March 1953..] +0.2| +0.1| +0.1 ans ae | +0.4 eas 0 | 0 cov ee —0.2 
1952 to March 1953.| +0.6| —2.4| +3.8] —0.9] -—1.3] -—0.4] +3.6] +2.2] +1.0|] -2.2] +43 c 


1 Rexts surveyed quarterly in individual cities 2 Includes electricity and gas r Revised 


Significant Labor Statistics 


Item 


Consumers’ Price Index ! 


AN items: s: &. 2 32.2 aes Jan. 1939=100 
Bood 22. sts cs soso ds oz eeee eee Jan. 1939=100 
Housing: . 0.52.2 2. on =pnaso cone ene Jan. 1939=100 
Clothing 35. 0. os oe oe eee Jan. 1939=100 


Mews) 205: oo. 3 3. =b Se eee Jan. 1939=100 
Women’s! 52) >. 2. eS eee Jan. 1939=100 


Palsy o)os og eos oe eee Jan. 1939=100 
Blectracsty 35 os Soo cee eee Jan. 1939=100 
Gare Oso he eee Esc eee Jan. 1939=100 

Howusclurntdhings. 5. 53 oo aeons Jan. 1939=100 

SOMERS oats os ae a ere Jan. 1939=100 

Purchasing value of the dollar......... Jan. 1939 dollars 


All tiems (528) 02225255232 1935-1939 = 100 


Employment Status 2 
Civilian labor foree. 2. ...5..2.-62---- thousands 
Emplisyed. 2 222-32. 2323520452555 thousands 
Asrerui@e:-.. 0. 25 9e2c5 eee thousands 
Nonagricultural industries......... thousands 
Unemployed = 22) 5 3. et 


Wage Earners * 


Manniaciaring 3.22. 2 ee 


oxatesairs and public utilities. . . 
Syades 5-5-2) 4 Ss Soe 
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el is the total count of workers covered in each in 
earnings estimates, like the nonfarm employment 
2 While revision goes back to lanuary 1 effe 
with 7 estimates is smal]. 7, its 
+ Berea of aber Seat BES bes adjested its mon-Saren comployment estimates 1 * Ae, 190.8; Oct., 190.9; Nov., 191.1; Dee. . Mar 
4 its report 5 t., ov., 191.1; 190.7; Jan., 190.4; F 
St ents 1001 benchmarck(*) levels mdicated by data received from government Year Ago, 188.0 sare a Cee “7 
Se en ee ee ee eee I Based on food prices for November 12, 1952 
H covered by U Compensation and Old Age and = eet pe ee ee 
Survivors’ Insurance. The revision affects estimates since January, 1947, and now m Less than .05 
Giicmn ‘Sean scesirate: A aunianaory separ’ dhawane ies aaeied hala an o Based on food prices for the week of Mar. 15 


New revised BLS index—1947-1949 = 100. 
Jan., 1953, 113.9; Feb., 113.4; Mar., 113.6 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior To April 15, 1953 


Increase 
5S a 
Company 0 Remarks 
Workert Amount Date Number 

Effective Affected 
icals and Allied Products f 
ieral Aniline & Film Corporation.. WE  $.04 hr. 6-1-58 See The previous contract expired June 27; under which the hourly 
vensselaer, N. Y. Remarks minimum had been $1.83, first effective October 10, 1951. Work 


stoppage ran from August 18 to December 6, 1952. The con- 
tract runs from December 6, 1952 to June 1, 1954. A total of 
464 wage earners and salaried employees was involved in both 
settlements. (Int’l Chemical Workers, AFL) 


S $1.60 wk. 6-1-58 See Weekly minimum before settlement had been $33.80, first effective 


Remarks October 15, 1951. For number of employees involved see re 

marks above. (Int'l Chemical Workers, AFL) 
g MARCO DONY «casein nc rccsnes WE = $.085 hr. 9-15-52 102 Raise came in new contract: Previous hourly minimum had been 
ew Orleans, La. #1.8884, in effect since September 15, 1951. Employees also 
received 2 ten-minute rest periods. Wage reopening every six 


: months; two year contract expires September 15, 1954. (Gas, 
} Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 


on Nitration Works ............ WE $.04 hr. 10-1-52 246 Raise followed expiration of old contract. Previous hourly mini- 

ixon, N. J. mum had been $1.475, beginning October 1, 1951. Company 
i) also granted pension plan and improved health and welfare 
benefits. Reopening at any time during life of this 1-year con- 
tract. (Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, ind.) 


| 
I hern Industrial Chemical Company WE _ $.038 hr. 7-16-52 189 Raise came after old contract expired. Firm also increased number 
| oston, Mass. of paid holidays from 6 to 7, granted 2 weeks’ vacation for 3 


instead of 4 years, and operating rate for holiday pay for 
incentive workers. Contract runs 1 year. (Int’l Chemical Work- 


| ers, AFL) 
& Dohme, Inc. .............. WE $.06 hr. 11-21-52 1,800 Employees received raise following expiration of old contract. 
Philadelphia, Pa. $.02 hr. 5-21-53 Additional 2¢ will be granted May 21, 1953. Firm also granted 
' time and a half holiday pay in addition to regular pay, and 
employee contribution to group life insurance reduced from 50¢ 
to 25¢ per $1,000 of insurance. One year contract expires 

November 20, 1958. (Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 

tisconsin Cooperative Farm Plant 

| Foods Company ............... WE = 8.05 hr. 7-1-52 66 Firm granted raise after expiration of old contract. Employees 

rairie Du Chien, Wis. will also receive $8 weeks’ vacation after 10 years’ service; 10, 
instead of 5 cents an hour premium for third shift; double time 
for holiday work plus holiday pay, and 4 hours with pay on 
Good Friday. Next wage reopening July 1, 1953; contract 
expires July 1, 1954. (Int’l Chemical Workers, AFL) 

| trical Machinery, Equipment and 

es 

‘homas A. Edison Company ....... WE See 11-8-52 2,200 Raise ranged from 8 to 11 cents, averaged 8.69 cents. Previously, 

|Orange, N. J. Remarks hourly average had been $1.51, in effect since October 1, 1951. 

| Firm granted employees 3 weeks’ vacation for 15 years’ senior- 
ity credit; first-year employees receive one day for each 2 
months of service. Two year contract expires November 1, 1954; 
-yage reopenings July 1, 1953, March 1, 1954. (UE, ind.) 

iS) See 11-83-52 700 Nonexempt employees received 5% raises, which averaged $3.28 
Remarks a week. (No union) 

fewark Stove Company ........... WE = $.07 hr. 8-1-52 75 Raise followed expiration of old contract. Next reopening August 

Newark, Ohio 1, 1958; Contract expires 1 year later. (Office Employees, AFL) 

ylvania Electric Products, Inc. ..... WE See 9-11-52 $429 These bargaining unit employees received 5%, with a minimum 

| Interstate Remarks of 6¢ hourly. (UE, ind.) 

(IRINA ide Ae Ran WE _ See 9-11-52 3,897 Same as above. (IUE, CIO) 

Remarks 

MENA, SA BOS. 55.013 Tulsi) osaiee2iece.09,0 WE See 9-11-52 288 Same as above. (Intl Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 

| Remarks 

SEEN, Xs Fei pete eee ere WE 5% 7-1-52 1,256 (IUE, CIO) 


RONG icc csvesine bone s'se WE 5% 8-24-52 774 (Int'l Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to April 15, 1953—Continued 


Company 


Interstate 


United States Instrument Corp. ..... 


Orange, N. J. 


Interstate 


Fabricated Metal Products 
American Can Company 


Chromium Corporation of America. . . 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Cleveland Steel Barrel Company .... 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Associated Spring Corporation 


Bristol, Conn 


Wallace Barnes Company Division 


Machinery—Ezcept Electrical 


American Bosch Corporation 


Springfield, Mass. 


Jenkins Brothers 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Kearney & Trecker Corporation .... 


Plainfield, N. J. 


Walker-Turner Division 


Paper and Allied Products 
Associated Folding Box Company ... 


Boston, Mass. 


Type 
0 
Worker? 


WE 


WE 


WE 


iS) 


Amount 


See 
Remarks 
See 
Remarks 
See 
Remarks 


5.76% 


$.125 hr. 


$.125 hr. 


$.04 


$.16 hr. 


6% 
$.05 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$2 wk. 
$.06 hr. 


8.9% 


$.06 hr. 


$.08 hr. 


$3 wk. 


Increase 
Date Number 
Effective Affected 
9-11-52 See 
Remarks 
9-11-52 n.d. 
10-1-52 75 
10-1-52 40 
2-1-52 18,065 
2-1-52 441 
6-1-52 149 
7-1-52 200 
2-1-53 25 
10-17-52 1,600 
9-1-52 2 Ali 
9-1-52 248 
7-14-52 800 
7-28-52 150 
1-1-58 243 
11-15-52 200 
1-2-53 10 


Remarks 


This settlement with 12,659 nonbargaining unit employes grantec 
wage earners in this group 5%, with a minimum of 6¢ ar 
hour. (No union) 


Nonbargaining unit salaried employees received 5%, with a mini 
mum of $10 a month. (No union) 


Firm granted hourly raises ranging from 7 to 12 cents followin; 
expiration of old contract. Employees were also given increasec 
surgical benefits, and addition of hospitalization and medica 
insurance. Contract runs 1 year. (UE, ind.) 


(No union) 


Raise came through wage reopening in contract which expire 
December 1, 1953. Fringe benefits granted were: Trainings 
program; inequity program limited to 5% cents effective Octo 
ber 1, 1953; short third shift premium went from $5 cents ar 
hour to a sliding scale of 85 cents to 50 cents. Group insurance 
program was improved. $150 surgical was increased to $200 
physicians’ attendance was raised from $3 to $4, daily hospi 
talization doubled from $5 to $10, special services from $50 
to $100. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 


(United Steelworkers, CIO) 


This area inequity raise followed negotiation after first contract 
Company also assumed cost of group insurance, granted new 
accidental death or dismemberment policy. Seventh paid holiday 
was added, and employees given third week of vacation after 
15 years. Contract expires July $1, 1958. (UAW, CIO) 


Raise followed expiration of old contract. Previous contract be 
came effective June 19, 1950. Employees also received company- 
paid group insurance program, vacation plan. Next reopening 
ao, 2-year contract September 1, 1958. (United Steelworkers, 


(No union) 


This raise followed expiration of old contract. Next reopening 
this one-year contract comes in 6 months. (UAW, CIO) 


Raise followed expiration of old contract. Previous settlement 
come into effect March 8, 1952. Firm also granted three w 
vacation after ten, instead of fifteen years’ service; ninth 
holiday; four hours call-in pay instead of three; and Se 
its contributions to the group insurance plan. Contract expires 
September 1, 1953. (IUE, CIO) 


Same details as above. (IUE, CIO) 


Raise came in new contract. Firm also granted 3 weeks’ vacation 
after 15 years’ service. Wage reo in this 2-year contract 
on 60-day notice. (United St Steelworkers, CIO) 


(Office Employees Int'l Union, AFL) 


Raise came through wage reopening. Previous hourly minimum 
had been $1.75, in effect since January 1, 1952. Firm also 
granted revision in pension plan, change to new BLS figures. 
Contract expires January 2, 1954. (TUE, CIO) 


Raise followed expiration of old contract. Firm also granted non- 
contributory group life and sickness and accident insurance, at 
maximum cost of 2 cents an hour per employee. Next wage 
reopening in this*2-year contract will be November 15, 1953. 
(United Paperworkers, CIO) 


(No union) 
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path Smelting Corporation 
| Newark, N. J. 


National Lead Company 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to April 15, 1953—Continued 


) Company 


| M. Bare Paper Company 
Roaring Springs, Pa. 


Type 
oO 
Worker* 


nited States Paper Mills, Inc. ..... 
| Piiakersburg, Pa. 


Metal Products 
ton Metals Company 
Chester, Pa. 
Baldt Anchor Chain & Forge 
Division 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Magnus Metals Division 


“s and Thermit Corporation .... 


Carteret, N. J. 


inting, Publishing and Allied Industries 
Burgess Cellulose Company 


Texas Steel Company 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Freeport, Il. 


) 


iblic Utilities 


Equitable Gas Company 


AY. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 4 
Pennsylvania Division 


[9:53 


WE 


WE 


WE 


Amount 


See 
Remarks 


$.08 hr. 


$4 wk. 
$.05 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


See 


Remarks 


$.06 hr. 


$.08 hr. 


$.085 hr. 


$.05 hr. 


$.04 hr. 


$.10 hr. 


$17 mo. 


Increase 


Date 


Effective 


See 


Remarks 


10-1-52 


10-1-52 


2-9-53 


9-22-52 


1-5-53 


1-5-53 


12-12-52 


10-1-52 


11-16-53 


10-3-52 


1-5-53 


10-1-52 


11-16-52 


11-16-52 


Number 
Affected 


194 


475 


30 
70 


50 


1,700 


185 


211 


106 


75 


178 


425 


65 


427 


46 


189 


Remarks 


Firm granted 4 cents effective November 1, 1952, 2 cents March 
1, 1953. Previous hourly minimum had been $1.17, in effect 
since November 1, 1951. Contract runs 1 year. (United Paper- 
workers, CIO) 


Raise followed expiration of old contract. Firm also granted 2 
additional paid holidays. Contract tenure one year. (Paper 
Makers, AFL) 


(No union) 


Raise came through wage reopening; in addition, firm now pays 
for hospitalization. Contract expires August, 1953. (UE, ind.) 


Raise followed expiration of old contract. Firm also granted one 
additional paid holiday, and increased shift differentials’ to 
5 cents and 10 cents. Contract runs 1 year. (Paper Makers, 
AFL) 


Raise followed expiration of old contract. Hourly minimum prior 
to settlement had been $1.45, in effect since January 7, 1952. 
Company also granted free $1,000 life insurance policy for 
men, $500 for women. All employees get 1 extra holiday pay. 
Contract runs 1 year. (Paperworkers, CIO) 


(No union) 


Following expiration of old contract, firm granted 9.5% raise 
which averaged approximately 14¢ an hour. Previous hourly 
minimum had been $1.30, first effective November 26, 1951. 
Employees also received increased sickness and accident insur- 
ance to $25 for 26 weeks, $1,000 policy for accidental death 
and dismemberment. Doubletime and a half will be paid for 
work performed on Saturdays, holidays, ete. Contract expires 
December 12, 1953. (Industrial Union of Marine & Shipbuild- 
ing Workers, CIO) 


Raise followed expiration of old contract. Firm also increased 
shift differential of 2.5¢, granted 3 weeks’ vacation after 15 years. 
One reopening before contract expires August 30. (Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers, ind.) 


Firm granted raise following expiration of old contract. Fifteen- 
year employees will receive 3 weeks’ vacation. One wage re- 
opening on 30 days’ notice in this one-year contract. (Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers, ind.) 


Raise followed expiration of old contract. Previous hourly mini- 
mum hiring rate had been $1.43, in effect since October 2, 
1951. Firm also granted increased vacation time, lunch money, 
shift differential. Contract expires June 30, 1953. (Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers, ind.) 


Raise came as part of new contract. Firm also raised vacation 
period after 15 years’ service from two weeks to three. Contract 
tenure one year. (International Association of Machinists, AFL) 


Raise followed expiration of old contract. Previous hourly average 
had been $1.88, in effect since October 1, 1951. New contract 
also gives employees 3 days’ time off for death in immediate 
family. Contract may be opened on 30 days’ notice. Expires 
October 1, 1953. (Paper Makers, AFL) 


Raise came as wage reopener in 3-year contract which expires 
December 16, 1953. Prior to settlement hourly minimum had 
been $1.37, first effective November 16, 1951. Next reopening 
October 16, 1953. (United Mine Workers, Dist. 50, ind.) 


Raise came as wage reopener in 3-year contract which expires 
December 16, 1953. Prior to settlement, monthly minimum had 
been $265, first effective November 16, 1951. Next reopening 
October 16, 1953. (United Mine Workers, Dist. 50, ind.) 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to April 15, 1953—Continued 


Increase 
Type 
Company OTe Sar Ia Le Remarks 
Worker? Amount Date Number 
Effective Affected 
S 5.25% 11-1-52 327 Salaried employees received raise in negotiations for new contract 
following certification election by National Labor Relations 
Board, October 17, 1952. Previous monthly minimum had been 
$161.12, in effect since November 1, 1951. New fringe benefits 
granted were: certain guaranteed holidays, liberalized service 
bonus awards, vacations for less than one year’s service. Two- 
year contract expires November 1, 1964. (Intl Betherheod 
Electrical Workers, AFL) ¢ 
Southern Carbon Company ......... WE $.08 hr. 9-16-52 55 Raise came through wage reopening. Previous hourly average 
Fairbanks, La. had been $1.503, first effective January 1, 1952. Contract runs 
1 year. (Int'l Chemical Workers, AFL) 
Rubber and Allied Products ; 
La Crosse Rubber Mills Company .. WE $.07 10-13-52 800 Raise came as wage reopener in contract which expires April 30, 
La Crosse, Wis. 1953. Firm also granted 5-cent increased group insurance 
fit. (Rubber Workers, CIO) 
Stone, Clay and Glass 
General Abrasive Company, Inc. .... WE  $.04 hr. 12-7-52 178 Raise followed expiration of old contract. Previously, hourly 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. average had been $1.88 first effective May 18, 1952. Next 
wage reopening in this 2-year contract comes December 12, 
1953. (Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 
Johns-Manville Corporation ........ WE $.20 hr. 10-25-52 475 Raise followed expiration of old contract. Previous hourly mini- 
Lompoc, Calif. mum had been $1.82, starting November 12, 1951. Company 
raised shift differentials from 4¢, 5¢, 6¢, to 5¢, 7¢, 10¢; va 
cations from 1 week for 1 year, 2 for 3, 3 for 25, to 1 for 1, 
2 for 2, 3 for 15. The medical program was converted to a 
50-50 contributing basis. Contract runs 1 year. (Int'l Chemi- 
cal Workers, AFL) 
Wesco Waterpaints, Inc. ........... WE $.10 12-9-52 54 Firm granted increase following expiration of old contract. Pre 
Norco,, La. vious hourly minimum had been $1.315, in effect since Novem- 
ber 18, 1951. Contract expires November 18, 1953. (United 
Chemical Workers, CIO) 
Textile Mill Products 
Archer Rubber Company Spiele es oy WE $.075 hr. 10-1-52 104 Raise came as part_ of wage reopener. Previous hourly, average 
Milford, Mass. had been $1.52, in effect since October 1, 1950. Fringe benefits 


granted liberalized vacation arrangements. Next reopening in 
this continuous contract will be October 1, 1953. (Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, AFL) 


iS) $.075 hr. 10-1-52 19 Previous hourly average for this group had been $1.29, in effect 
since October 1, 1950. (No union) 


Merrimac Hat Corporation ......... WE See 11-1-52 226 Firm granted an average of 4¢ to those hourly paid employees 
Amesbury, Mass. Remarks who were being paid under $1 an hour, and to only those 
had worked for company at least 1 year. Contract expires 
November 1, 1953; wage reopening if material change in cost 
of living occurs. (Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers, AFL) 


Schwartz Manufacturing Company .. WE  $.05 hr. 1-1-53 95 Raise followed expiration of old contract. Previous hourly mini- 
Two Rivers, Wis. mum had been 84¢, effective January 1, 1952. Firm also 
granted an extra holidays. Contract runs 1 year. (Textile Wort 
ers, AF 
s $20 mo. 1-1-53 14 ‘Previous monthly minimum for this group had been $175, first 
effective January 1, 1952. (No union) 
Miscellaneous 
S. Froelich Company, Inc. ......... WE $.12 hr. 1-28-53 150 Raise came in new contract. Firm also granted 6% welfare fund. 
Haverhill, Mass. Contract runs 2 years. (Ladies’ Garment Workers, AFL) 
New London, Conn. 
The Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. ..... WE $.13 hr. 1-15-53 4,400 Raise followed expiration of old contract. Firm also granted $ £ 
Pascagoula, Miss. paid holidays. Next wage reopening in this 2-year contract is 
November 15, 1953. (Metal Trades Council, AFL) 
S See 2-16-53 350 Average increase for salaried groups was a fraction under 1%. 
Remarks (No union) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to April 15, 1953—Continued 


= 
| Increase 
c Type 
A ee, Worker! Amount Date 
Effective 
-— 
necott Copper Corporation ..... WE See 7-1-52 
_ \terstate Remarks 
Utah Copper Division 
‘uor Standards Association ....... WE $.05 hr. 11-1-52 
jittsburgh, Pa. 


q Wage Earner; S, Salaried employee. 
qNot available. 


ong-Service Employees 


| (Continued from page 168) 
pity of advancement is rather remote but, never- 
aeless, whose jobs are important.” 


tompany I 
| An employee of Company I, a bank, may be recom- 
ended for an increase up to 5% above his present 


iaximum if he meets the following conditions: 


“1. He shall have had fifteen years or more of con- 
| tinuous service. 

“9. The last three years or more of such service shall 
have been at the maximum of the employee’s salary grade 
(disregarding blanket increases) . 

“3. No increase in salary shall have been granted to 
the employee within the last three years (other than 
_ blanket increases) . 

“4, The employee’s supervisor recommends him for an 
| increase because of meritorious work.” 


| Three years after such an increase has been granted, 
ne employee may again be considered for a second 
ind final increase of 5% if he is still in the same job 
srade. If an employee is currently receiving more 
an the maximum of his grade, such excess is charged 
igainst the amount of increase for which he is eligible. 


sompany J 

An employee of Company J who has been doing 
atisfactory work and has remained at the top of his 
ate range for five years may receive a “seniority in- 
crease” of approximately 3% above his maximum. He 
may get an additional 3% at the end of ten, twenty, 
thirty and forty years, bringing him 15% above the 


MAY, 1953 


Remarks 


Following expiration of old contract, firm raised employees 46¢ 
per 8 hours. Previous minimum for 8 hours had been $12.02, 
in effect since January 1, 1952. General increment between job 
grades increased from 40¢ to 42¢ per 8 hour shift. Company 
also granted noncompulsory retirement pension plan, and 3 
weeks’ vacation after 15 years’ service effective January 1, 
1953. One year contract expires June 30, 1953. (Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, ind.) 


400 Raise came through wage reopening. Three year contract expires 


November 1, 1952. (Building Service Employees, AFL) 


ST f= ~~ ~~:S~S*S”*~<SCSSCt‘ ea) pet) be le)? shies le 


Federal Government's Plan 


The Federal Government, too, has an over-the- 
maximum increase plan. In the Salary Classification 
Act of 19497 Congress establishes a new standard 
schedule of rates for certain Federal Government em- 
ployees. Very similar to the company plans cited, Sec- 
tion 703 of the act provides that “. .. As a reward for 
long and faithful service, each department shall grant 
an additional step-increase (to be known as a longev- 
ity step-increase) beyond the maximum scheduled 
rate of the grade in which his position is placed, to 
each officer or employee for each three years of con- 
tinueus service completed by him at such maximum 
rate or at a rate in excess thereof authorized by this 
section without change of grade or rate of basic com- 
pensation .. .” 


Briefly, the provisions of this section are: 
(1) No employees above grade 10 of the general 


schedule ($5,000-$5,750 per annum) shall be entitled 
to a longevity step-increase. 


(2) An efficiency rating of “good” or better is re- 
quired. 


(3) Only one such increase for any three years of 
continuous service is allowed. 


(4) The amount of each longevity step-increase 
shall be equal to that of a normal step-increase for the 
grade. 


(5) Only three successive longevity step-increases 
may be granted to any employee. 


(6) Ten years’ service in the current position or 
position of equivalent or higher grade is necessary. 


+ Public Law 429, 81st Congress. 
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top of his range after forty years. For employees doing 
work which is better than satisfactory, slightly shorter 
waiting periods are in effect. 


Company K 


Operating with a fairly limited salary range between 
normal minimum and normal maximum, Company K 
has what it terms “extended service maxima” on its 
salary ranges. The extended service maximum allows 
an employee an addition of 5% for five years’ service 
and 10% for ten years’ service. These increases are 
not automatic but are available for meritorious em- 
ployees. | 


A DISCARDED PLAN 


As has been pointed out, a plan which provides rates 
extending over the maximum of the range can snarl 
up a formal wage structure. For three years Company 
X experimented with such a plan, then discarded it. 

The original plan provided, for qualifying persons: 


e After three years at the pay range maximum the 
effective maximum should be increased by 5%. 

e A second 5% increase took place at the expiration 
of another three years. 

e A third and final 5% increase took place at the expi- 
ration of another three years. 


“We abolished the plan in 1949,” the company 
writes, “on the theory it was inconsistent with our gen- 
eral compensation policy of equal pay for an equal 
grade and quantity of work. At that time, and after 
increasing our entire set of ranges substantially, we 
amended our general policy to recognize and reward 
superior and outstanding performance.” 

Company X’s solution to the problem achieves, in 
effect, the same purpose as that of the companies 
discussed above. The principal difference lies in the 
company’s extended rate ranges. They are intended 
to cover all increases and may not be exceeded. But 
for such a plan to really work, the ascent to the top 
of the range must be carefully controlled. 

Here is how the company’s new plan works: with 
the new, increased rate ranges, the upper half of each 
range is divided into two zones, reserved for superior 
and outstanding performance. No more than 30% of 
the employees in a division of the company may receive 
salaries in these zones. 

From 3% to 10.5% above the mid-point is zone IT. 
The entire 30% of the employees eligible to exceed 
the mid-point may be in this zone. Zone III extends 
from 10.5% above the mid-point to the maximum of 
the range. No more than 5% of the employees (or 
one-sixth of the 30%) may be in this pay zone. And 
no salary, for any reason, may be increased beyond the 
range maximum. 

According to the company, zone III salaries apply 
almost exclusively to long-service employees. In most 
instances, the company says, they are persons who 


are not promotable because of age or some otk 
hindrance but who have a wealth of experience a 
do an outstanding job. 
On the other hand, zone II personnel are for 1 
most part very promotable and their services are 0 
superior grade. “In theory at least,’ the compa 
claims, “it can be said they are being paid super 
performance salaries in lieu of promotion. It follo 
logically that a very large percentage of promotic 
apply to persons whose salaries are then in the boun 
of zone IT.” 
RocHE.ie O’Connor 
Division of Personnel Administrati 


Shutdown Vacations 
(Continued from page 171) 


Except for one year, Piasecki employees had be 
permitted to take vacations any time during the ye 
“Such sporadic vacations,” explains the compal 
“served to complicate an already large number 
operating problems for the company, as it had gro 
from 1,000 employees in 1950 to 4,100 two years late 

To see how a shutdoWn might affect the compan 
it dealt with, Piasecki made a survey of vacation pr 
tices among them and among other companies in t 
area. Its review showed Piasecki that almost half 
the local companies surveyed and over 60% 
Piasecki vendors had shutdown vacations. This sitt 
tion made the company decide that a shutdown ¥ 
practicable. 

Its next problem was when to shut down, a 
for how long. The company’s analysis of vacati 
closings among its vendors showed a total of 2 
weeks during which these companies were clost 
Of this total, 135 of the weeks were in the first 
second week in July. Thus a shutdown early in Jt 
would not substantially interfere with Piasecki’s de 
ings with its subcontractors. Added to this was t 
fact that in 1953, July Fourth falls on a Saturd: 
Piasecki pays nonexempt employees for the holid: 
This additional pay would be an important item 
employees who are only eligible for partial shutdo) 


ay. 

5 The shutdown, as finally planned, was designed 
meet the problems of all Piasecki employees. T 
company decided to shut down completely for t 
week of July 5 to July 11. The one-week shutdoy 
would be preceded as well as followed by a week 
partial shutdown. Employees eligible for less th 
two weeks’ pay could work during the partial sh 
downs. New employees with less than one weel 
pay would be required to take some time off witho 
pay. But Piasecki reasoned that the July Four 
holiday pay would help offset their loss. 
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PIASECKI HELICOPTER 
CHOCRSeLOMRGA DL LON 
Division Heads 
Department Heads October 28, 1952 
Supervisors 
| All Employees 


OM C. H. Miller 
SHUTDOWN FOR 1953 VACATIONS 


BJ 

In 1953 your company will revert to its former practice of 
hheduling all vacations during a plantwide shutdown. However, the 
utdown will be spread over three weeks, instead of two weeks as in 
1e@ past. This third week has been added so that maximum consideration 
hn be given employees who have less than a full vacation and who desire 
work those days for which they would not receive vacation pay. 


As shown on the calendar below, all plants will close 
mpletely during the week ending July llth. A week of partial shutdown 
11 precede and follow the week of complete shutdown. Except for 
intenance, guard and other necessary crews, all employees will be on 
ication the week ending July llth. Employees with less than one week's 
ication will be offered such work as is available during this week. 
wever, moSt of us will have more than one week's vacation coming, and 


le 


iis remaining vacation may be taken either immediately before or after the 


ek of total shutdown. If your vacation will be less than two weeks and 
u choose to round out a full two weeks' vacation, you may take the 
cessary days off without pay. It will be the responsibility of each 
eet head to balance his work force during these two weeks of partial 
utdown. 


Complete 
Hy id O shutdown 
May, 2.23 
18 19 20 Partial 
LJ shutdown 


There are good reasons for scheduling all 1953 vacations between 
ne 28th and July 28th: 


i. Piasecki is a young company in a new business; and even 
when all of us are on the job, production costs are high. 
When some of uS are absent on vacation, costs climb even 
higher. Confining all vacations to a three-week period 
will permit more efficient operation throughout the rest 
of the year. 


Ze The first two weeks in July is the time many of our 
neighboring industries close for vacations. If we close 
at the same time, PHC'ers with husbands or wives in nearby 
plants will get vacations at the same time. 


oe Many of PHC's subcontractors shut down for vacations. 
Fifty per cent of this shutdown time normally occurs during 
the first two weeks in July. 


Increased efficiency is essential to PHC's future, and shutting 
wn for three weeks is the moSt economical and efficient way to schedule 
cations. I thought you would like to know the dates now — eight months 


advance — so you could plan ahead. VY, 
aj 


C. A. Miller 
President 
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The decision to shut down, the reason behind it, 
and the dates were announced to all employees last 
October by the company’s former president. His letter 
to all employees, reproduced on page 193, explains: 
“IT thought you would like to know the dates now— 
eight months in advance—so you could plan ahead 
for your vacation.” 

HAROLD STIEGLITZ 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Counseling Employees 
(Continued from page 173) 


to measure our progress we recognize that we must 
take stock of ourselves every once in a while as indi- 
viduals and as a company. We have to stop and 
ask ourselves, “How are we doing?” To help answer 
this question, a personal appraisal is made of each 
member of management and each employee on a peri- 
odic basis. In this way we can find out who needs 
to improve his performance and who has the poten- 
tials for promotion. 

A proper appraisal depends upon sound judgment. 
The review must be done carefully and it must be 
done objectively. It requires detailed planning and a 
full consideration of the facts. 

We think our own appraisal system covers the 
factors that are basic to management responsibilities 
in our company. As we all know, management is 
such a complex function that no simple yardstick has 
ever been devised to measure it properly. While we 
recognize no one method is the final answer, we feel 
our system is beginning to show some results as a 
working tool to help meet the development needs of 
our management people. 


a 


The appraisal of performance and potential is an 
integral part of our management development pro- 
gram. We were aware at the beginning that before 
this particular step was taken in our program there 
should be some adequate preparation and explanation 
to help those people responsible for making the evalua- 
tions. We thought this could be done in an interesting 
and practical way through a film. However, when 
we looked around for such a film, we were disap- 
pointed to learn that none existed. We were therefore 
left with the job of making our own and perhaps this 
was just as well, because we could fit it into our own 
situation. 

So our film is helping us to appraise potential and 
it is a guide to the effective use of appraisals in plan- 
ning and carrying out the development of our man- 
agement people. More than 10,000 of our supervisors 
have seen it. We think it has helped them to better 


understand the principles and the techniques of a 
praising people in industry. \ 
(At this point, Mr. Dunham showed the Ford 
“Coaching the Management Team.”) 


Pastoral Counseling in Industry 
Reverend Clifford H. Peace 


In a book entitled “Pastoral Counseling” (A 
don-Cokesbury Press) , Seward Hiltner tells of a eo 
gregation in the Midwest of less than one hundr 
members. In that group was a boy on parole fr 
the state penitentiary who was trying to make a 
of it. The local police department had another 
on probation. And a third was known to be fiirti 
with a situation almost sure to prove disastrous 
himself and others. There was a young woman 
fused by intellectual doubt; a girl who had gro 
despondent over a broken love affair; a young cu 
who had just buried a child; and a family in w 
the mother had recently been laid to her final resti 
place. There was a woman struggling with a morb 
fear; a man in the throes of alcoholism; a middle-ag 
couple whose home was going on the rocks; anoth 
couple who were concerned with the conduct of 
child; and a young man who faced a serious opera 
within a month. In a congregation of less than 
hundred, all of these had sought the counsel of th 
minister. 

Sooner or later every minister must decide wh 
he is to attempt to do for these and countless othe 
like them, both within and without the church, w 
are being broken under the wheels of life. That mi 
help to explain why I left the traditional pastora 
of the church for an untried way in an industr 
pastorate. 

It is probably easier to understand why a minist 
would enter industry as an on-the-job pastor thi 
it is to understand why industry would be willing 
undertake such a venture. Why has it done so? The 
must be several reasons. Here may be some of thei 

For one thing, businessmen have a growing awal 
ness of the extent of emotional illness in Ameri 
today. For example, 1,800,000 men were rejected 
World War II for what the military called =_ 
unfitness”; 700,000 were later released from servi 
for the same reason. It is currently estimated 
one third of the people of America are ill. It is 
that from 50% to 75% of those who go to d 
have no organic condition to justify their symptom 
meaning that they are emotionally ill. 

The United States Public Health Service esti 
that there are 1,650,000 alcoholics in industry. 
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sm is a symptom of emotional illness. The leading 
se of divorce is “emotional immaturity.” It has 
a said that 80% to 90% of all accidents spring 
a emotional rather than physical causations. A 
mt survey in Great Britain showed that nearly 
fourth of all absentees in industry were suffering 
a emotional illness—a condition resulting in more 
snteeism than caused by common colds and in- 
nza. 

1 the second place, some employers have been 
ised to learn that employees want access to 
unseling program. For example, a survey made 
946 showed that “counsel on personal problems” 
high among the desires of employees. 

nother reason is that there is an increasing appre- 
ion of the fact that man is essentially a spiritual 
ig; that he does not, and can never, live by bread 
e. In recent years industrialists have been trying 
utdo each other in heaping material benefits on 
loyees. At the same time, there has been appalling 
lence of suspicion, distrust and ill will in industrial 
tions. Man must be understood and dealt with 
_ whole, and that is never done when the spiritual 
of his nature is ignored. There is evidence for 
eving that on-the-job religion, applied by psy- 
logically sound counseling methods, is an answer. 
he R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company began its 
oral counseling program in October, 1949. What 
hat program? In brief, it is making available on- 
job pastoral care to those who desire it. This falls 
. two categories. First it is visits to those in homes 
‘hospitals who request it. Second, it is making 
lable pastoral counseling. 


al 


Vhat is pastoral counseling? First, here are three 
gs that it is not. It is not preaching little sermons, 
iving good advice to those who come. On the con- 
y, it is empathic listening. Second, it is not judg- 
the conduct of those who come. Rather, it is 
ethod for helping to release feelings of guilt, as 
7 religion can. Third, it is not the function of 
detective or policeman, trying to rush in and 
ighten out every unsavory situation heard of. 
mseling waits for those who want help to indicate 
sire for it. 

lere are some implications of pastoral counseling. 
t, it is dealing with people as persons. Secondly, 
on a voluntary basis. No one must come; anyone 
, come. Finally, it is a confidential relationship. 
thing told the pastor-counselor in a counseling 
ion becomes a part of no one’s record and is made 
able to no one without the consent of the 
nselee. 

re the people of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
ig this service? Is it considered helpful? Within 
past thirty-eight months, 766 persons have come 


Ye 1953 
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of their own free choice for a total of 1,819 counsel- 
ing sessions. Our employees, supervisors, and top man- 
agement are on record as believing that it is a prac- 
tical, workable, and valuable service. 

Where does Christianity come in on the counseling 
program? Here is what a world known psychoanalyst 
has said: “Among all my patients in the second half 
of life—that is to say, over thirty-five—there has 
not been one whose problem in the last resort was 
not that of finding a religious outlook on life. It is 
safe to say that every one of them fell ill because 
he had lost that which the living religions of every 
age have given to their followers, and none of them 
has really been healed who did not regain his religious 
outlook.”? This is the premise on which our pastoral 
counseling program functions. And through it the 
emotionally ill are being healed. 


Management's Viewpoint on 


Counseling 
Robert J. Davis 


In the 1920’s, you may recall, there was a man 
named Whiting Williams. He donned worker’s clothes 
and went into the steel plants and worked month 
after month trying to find out what was going on. 
He went to the United States Steel Company, told 
them what he was finding out about the people of 
that company, what they were thinking, how they 
looked at the foreman and management. He wrote 
two or three books; one was called “Main Springs of 
Men” which was a very interesting book; another 
was, “What Is on the Worker’s Mind?” 

About this same time, personnel departments were 
developing and everything was fine. But there was 
one pitiful victim, the foreman. The foreman was 
formerly a rugged individual who did his own hiring 
and firing and told people what to do. The personnel 
department came in and did this and that, so that 
pretty soon the foreman was on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. He didn’t know what his job was! 

Then came the unionization program of the 1930’s. 
Workers came to the foreman and said: “We are 
taking our orders from the steward; you are not 
anything around here now. We are in charge. You 
have been telling us what we were going to do for 
a long time and for a change now we are going to 
tell you.” Management was up against a new situa- 
tion and was very, very slow in trying to clarify in 


1See article, “They Put a Parson on the Payroll,” by Clarence 
Woodbury, American Magazine, January, 1952. 

2 Jung, C. G., “Modern Man in Search of a Soul,” Harcourt Press, 
p. 264. 
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the mind of the foreman what his job was and what 
his responsibilities were. 

Then in the 1940’s we got into the war period. 
This country did a magnificent production job. We 
recognized that the foreman was a key man in all our 
plans. He represents management to the employees 
and we stand or fall with him. 

On the subject of counseling, it is my sincere feel- 
ing that we just must not interfere with the relation- 
ship between the foreman and the people who report 
to him. We have broken that relationship down before 
—and we have learned that was a great mistake. What 
we must do is constantly build up that relationship, 
giving to the foreman the tools he needs, training him 
to handle people well, training him to do a better 
job, but not upsetting him by having others take 
over, or seem to take over, things that he has con- 
sidered part of his job. 

Foreman training is important. But the same prin- 
ciples that apply to the foreman apply up the line too. 
Top executives must work with people and accomplish 
things through people, the same as foremen. It is 
management’s responsibility to see that these things 
are done, and done right. 


| 


But, today we have another relationship to con- 
sider that operates at all levels. It is the establish- 
ment of good understanding between people on the 
same level—one foreman with another foreman; an 
executive with his opposite member. H. A. Overstreet, 
in a recent book, contrasts the “over” and “under” 
relationships with the “with” approach. It is the 
basis of the team spirit we are talking about, working 
together with people whether they are below us, 
above us, or on a level with us in the organization. 
When you develop good team play, you hear your 
men saying what a wonderful company they work 
for and you hear their expressions of pride in their 
accomplishments. That’s what we’re after. 

The day of the rugged individualist is fast passing. 
But mark you, I did not say “rugged individualism.” 
We must work as a team; no one person can know 
everything. Counseling or leadership, by whatever 
name you call it, is of vital importance, but let us 
be careful not to break down the normal approaches 
and patterns and interject something that will destroy 
confidence rather than build it up. 

It is management’s job to consider carefully new 
approaches, such as counseling. But, it is also its 
duty to keep the train on the track. In attempting 
to improve conditions for the individual, let us not 
destroy the feeling and understanding between fore- 
man and employee or between an executive and his 
assistants. That is a normal bond that should be 
nurtured. 


Labor Trends 

(Continued from page 177) 

“The company agrees that it will not diserir 
against any applicant for employment or any of th 
ployees in their wages, training, upgrading, pron 
transfer, layoff, discipline, discharges, or otherwise 
of race, creed, color, national origin, political affil 
sex or marital status.” 


Fight Organized Gambling : 


The problem of organized in-plant gambli ag 
racketeering still plagues the UAW. The union 
at the convention that there exists within manga 
plants “certain members of our union who are ¢ 
in organized gambling and other rackets.” The t 
says it will not protect such members becaus 
existence of such rackets may lead to “corrup 
secondary leadership” of the union, and make U 
local unions a “prey to racketeers and gang 5 
Members engaged in organized gambling i in pla 
barred under the UAW’s constitution from ho 
any elective or appointive office in either the loc 
international union. 

The convention reaffirmed the action of the 
executive board directed against organized in 
rackets stating: 


a 
) 
un 
Ti 


“It is the policy of the international union ni 
process grievances for members of our union who 
been disciplined or discharged by their employer for 
gaging in organized rackets and organized nth 
guilt has been clearly established. 

“In cases where guilt is not firmly established, the 
ance procedure shall be used to determine the gui 
innocence of the worker disciplined by the employe 
alleged participation in organized rackets or gamblii 
during the processing of the grievance the guilt o 
worker is clearly established, the grievance is to be cl 
If guilt is not established, the grievance is to be 
essed to completion under the provisions of con 
grievance procedure.” c; 


Other Convention Action 
The convention also took these actions: 


° Upped the UAW initiation fee “from not 
than $2” to “not less than $5.” 

e Recommended that local unions secure cli 
whereby the employer pays the difference bet 
jury fees and wages lost because of jury service. 

e Authorized the union’s educational depart 
to launch an intensive educational campaign in f 
of credit unions. 

e Made elimination of “seven-day operat as 
power houses a bargaining demand. Called for pa 
those who must work weekends. 
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